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ARY LORY sat cross-legged on 
the old-fashioned brick hearth 
and stared with thoughtful 

gray eyes into the cheery log fire that alter- 

nately purred with a sleepy, catlike sound 
and leaped roaring up the chimney in unex- 

pected spurts of yellow flame. It was a 

comfortable fire, and the hour was that 

most comfortable and confidential of all the 
day, early dusk. The late-afternoon shadows 
were falling softly outside, and inside it 
was not yet time for lights and therefore 
just right for the red glow of an open fire. 

Yet with all that eoziness of atmosphere 

about her Mary Lory’s eyes were not only 

thoughtful as they studied the changing 
blaze but a little troubled as well. 

She lifted them now to the quiet figure in 
the deep armchair dimly outlined in the 
shadows opposite. “Mother, I hate to worry 
you,” she began in an anxious, thoughtful 
little voice, ‘‘and I wouldn’t seem ungrateful 
to Cousin Kate for worlds after all she’s do- 
ing for me. It’s just the very biggest thing 
that has ever happened to me so far, this go- 
ing off to boarding school. But—but, moth- 
erdie, where are the clothes to come from?” 

There was a moment’s pause as if the wom- 
an across the hearth were thinking hard. 
“Dear, I don’t know,” she said at last with a 
note of loving regret in the quiet tones. “I 
am afraid you will have to get along with 
what you have, Mary Lory. Your winter 
coat is almost new; you know we bought it 
quite late last year. You have your last win- 
ter’s dark-blue school dress, and it looks well 
enough with the new white linen collar and 
those new cuffs. Don’t you think so, dear?” 
she added a little wistfully. 

Mary Lory scrambled across the hearth 
and laid her bright golden head on her 
mother’s lap exactly as she used to do when 
she was a very little girl instead of a young 
lady of almost sixteen who in another three 
weeks was going away to her first year of 
boarding school. “Oh, say I haven’t hurt 
you!” she besought anxiously. ‘Only I do 
get so tired of my old things once in a while. 
And honestly I can’t help wishing Cousin 
Kate had remembered that I do need some 
suitable clothes. A few more dollars wouldn’t 
have meant anything to her; and I’m sure 
it’s only because she doesn’t quite realize 
how things are with you and me that she 
didn’t think of it.” 

“But there’s nothing we can do about it,”’ 
Mrs. West said gently. ‘‘We can’t ask her for 
anything, and she is already doing so much.” 

“‘N-no,”’ Mary Lory said sadly, shaking 
her head until the reflection of the firelight 
on her hair seemed to strike a whole shower 
of bright sparks across the deepening dusk 
of that corner of the hearth. ‘No, of course 
we can’t, mother darling. But I do want just 
two more frocks—a really new one for classes 
and a pretty, light one for evenings and little 
parties. You know they do have parties at 
school, and I’ve only got that white organdie 
I’ve worn for two summers, and it’s been 
washed and washed till 
it’s awfully limp. You 
know it is, mums.” 

“I know, dear,” her 
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mother said with a little sigh. “I have tried 
so hard to think of a way—I wonder,” she 
broke off to say as she suddenly remembered 
a cedar chest upstairs in the wide, low- 
raftered attic, “I wonder if we could find 
among those old silk and flowered dresses of 
my mother’s anything that could be made 
over?” 

“Let’s look,’’ Mary Lory proposed eagerly. 
“T haven’t seen those old dresses for years. I 
always thought I could make such wonderful 
dolls’ clothes out of them, but I somehow 
could never ask you to let me. It was always 
a sort of magic chest, you see. Come on, 
mums, let’s light the hall lamp and go up 
right away quick!” 

“Mary Lorraine West, did you ever hear a 
new plan without wanting to try it right 
away quick?” her mother demanded, but she 
was smiling now. “Very well, if you want to 
get the lamp and light it, I’ll follow.” 

Up in the attic it was already night. Mary 
Lory, holding her lamp aloft like a modern 
young Goddess of Liberty, stood in a circle of 
yellow light that splashed warmly on her 
lifted golden head and across the floor to a 
long chest of dark wood with heavy brass 
clamps. “Genie of the lamp, I need some 
new clothes!’ she announced dramatically. 
“Lots of them, genie!” 

She set the lamp down on the end of an old 
dresser and, kneeling, turned the key in the 
brass lock of the long chest with a gesture of 
mock solemnity. “Abracadabra!” she said 
and flung back the lid. 

An elusive breath of cedar and lavender 
seemed to rise like a delicate cloud of incense 
from the interior of the chest as if in response 
to the gay incantation. It brought back a 
rush of childish memories to Mary Lory. 
For a moment she was again the wide-eyed, 
eager little creature who had gazed with 
longing, slightly awed eyes at the mass of 
bright silks, filmy laces and brocaded splen- 
dors the chest held and had thought wist- 
fully how bravely they could be made to 
clothe her large family of flaxen-haired, blue- 
eyed dolls. Yet even as in those days there 
had been a fairy-tale magic about 
the chest and its contents that 
kept her from asking permission 
to snip into the coveted materials 
with vandal scissors, so now she 
felt oddly reluctant to rob the 
stately old-fashioned gowns and 
mantles of their glamour by con- 
verting them into a modern 
school girl’s wardrobe. Still the 
lovely old things were doing no 
good to anyene where they were. 

“T’m afraid, dear, that my sug- 
gestion wasn’t a brilliant one 
after all,’’ mother was saying re- 
gretfully. “These materials are 
far too old and stiff for a- school 
girl. I was hoping—’” 

Mary Lory flung a fiercely pro- 
tective arm about her slender 
little mother’s shoulders. It was 
both sweet and amusing to see 
the tall young girl try to reverse 
their positions of mother and 
daughter on occasions and take 
upon herself the réle of com- 
forter and adviser. “Mums,” she 
said with a brave attempt at 
sternness, “if you cry,’—for a 
little quiver in the other’s voice 
had warned her,—“T1I—I’ll just 
have to scold you hard, darling. 
Yes, I know you're feeling this 
because of me, ungrateful little 
beast that I am to have gone 
whining to you over a miserable 





dress or two. Oh, mums, if you give 
up: now and cry, I—I’ll just howl 
with you.” 

“Forgive me, dear; I won’t.”” Mrs. West 
forced a quick little smile in answer and 
shook her head self-reproachfully. ‘We 
ought to be so happy and grateful for this 
big opportunity of school for you—such a 
fine school too—that clothes ought not to 
matter. It’s only that I can’t bear to disap- 
point you this time. You’ve been a dear, 
thoughtful, uncomplaining daughter always, 
Mary Lory, going without all sorts of pretty 
things I knew you wanted rather than worry 
me by showing how you felt. But we have 
nearly three weeks jet and perhaps we'll 
find a way together. If we don’t, I know you 
will try not to be unhappy. The disappoint- 
ment can’t really hurt you unless you let it 
make you bitter or envious of girls who have 
more than you.” 

“T won’t let it,’””’ Mary Lory promised 
stoutly. “But, mums, since we’ve begun, 
let’s look through everything in the chest 
just for old time’s sake. I’ve forgotten what 
most of the dresses are like.” 

She lifted out the topmost garment as she 
spoke and held it up, a rich, wine-red silk 
made with wide, stiff skirts and an incredibly 
tiny boned waist. ‘Why it will almost stand 
by itself—look, mumsie!” she cried gayly. 
‘“‘And hear it crackle! Nobody wears silk like 
that now, do they?” 

Her disappointment over the failure of the 
chest to supply her needs vanished for the 
moment at least in the interest of exploring. 
Little cries of delight broke from her as she 
held up gown after gown in the lamplight: 

“Look, mums, look! And this—oh, how 
adorable! But—but was she young, mother- 
die, do you suppose, when she wore it? And 
this,—and this gorgeousness,—gold-bro- 
caded roses on old rose!” 

At the bottom of the chest there was a 
»atchwork quilt of intricate design, and at 
1er first glimpse of it Mrs. West bent over 
her daughter’s shoulder with new interest. 
“T had forgotten that quilt was in here,” she 
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said. “Your great-aunt Annabelle made that 
as part of her wedding outfit. Her engage- 
ment was broken off three weeks before the 
wedding for some reason she never explained, 
and she put all her newly finished trousseau 
away in lavender, refusing ever to wear the 
things or even to look at them again. She 
died when I was twelve; that was years after 
the broken engagement of course. But she 
never married anyone else, and, as she was 
very pretty and lively, Cousin Kate and I 
used to think her a very romantic character 
and made up all sorts of stories about her, as 
children will. Once I remember mother let us 
have a peep at her trousseau, and this quilt 
was in it. I suppose it must have been in this 
chest all these years. I don’t believe I’ve ever 
gone right down to the bottom before. The 
things were put away so carefully and neatly 
it always seemed a pity to disturb them.” 

“What do you suppose became of Great- 
Aunt Annabelle’s trousseau finally, mums?” 
Mary Lory’s eyes were like stars. 

Of course it was fun to make up stories 
about the magic chest, but it was infinitely 
more thrilling to hear stories that had actu- 
ally happened to real people. She caught up 
the quilt impetuously to examine its tiny, 
patient stitches more closely, and as 
she lifted it something that lay un- 
derneath made both beholders ery 
out. 

“It’s—here!”” Mary Lory said in 
a hushed little voice of incredulous 
delight. ““Mums—why, it’s 
been here at the bottom of 
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the chest under this quilt all the 
time, and nobody ever knew!” 

She stooped swiftly and shook 
out a white dress of some soft 
woolly material trimmed with 
knots of bright cherry-colored 
ribbon. 

“Mums, I wonder anyone 
ever could afford a new dress 
in those days!’’ she exclaimed, 
laughing. “Look at the yards 
and yards of material in this!” 

Her mother caught ‘the quaint, volumi- 
nous gown from Mary Lory’s hand and held it 
off to survey it with a critical eye. Then very 


carefully she felt it over fold by fold. “Mary - 


Lory, honey, I really think your genie of the 
lamp is granting your wish,” she said, al- 
most as flushed and excited now as her tall 
young daughter. “With the present straight, 
one-piece styles I can get two pretty, service- 
able school dresses for you out of this. There 
isn’t a moth hole or a tear anywhere, even 
after these years of being packed away, 
though it’s grown a little yellow with age. 
I’m going to rip it apart tonight and get Mrs. 
Stevens to help me dye it dark blue; you re- 
member how well that skirt of mine turned 
out under her directions? Or perhaps I might 
manage to dye one dark blue and the other 
brown.” 

Mary Lory flung herself into her mother’s 
arms, and they held each other tight. ““Mums, 
you’re wonderful!” the girl cried between 
ecstatic hugs. ““You always manage miracles 
out of nothing at all. Talk about genii! 
You're my genie of the lamp!” 

With exploring finger tips she fell to pat- 
ting the woolly softness and creaminess of 
the old frock. “It’s awfully pretty stuff,” she 
said and sighed contentedly. “I can see the 
possibilities, now you’ve suggested them. 
Let’s look throu 4 the rest, I’m afraid 
they’re too fussy for:me, though, and—no, 
I’ve found another possibility!’ she ex- 
claimed with a little squeal of delight. 
“Look at my party frock, mums! You can 
—oh, I just know you can use this!” 

She held up a pale blue taffeta that was 
softer and more pliable than the others. It 
had a full skirt—plenty of material and to 
spare—and a tiny shoulder knot of dull- 
| anee silk roses that enchanted Mary Lory’s 

eauty-loving eyes. 

“Mums, say you think it will do,” she 
pleaded anxiously. 

Mrs. West studied the blue taffeta thought- 
fully, with her brown head tilted like Mary 
Lory’s golden one; both pairs of eyes were 
screwed up in the same approving scrutiny. 
Then the brown head nodded decisively. 

Mary Lory burst into an eager, trium- 
phant little war whoop. “Oh, mums, it’s— 
it’s somehow like being granted three wishes 
in the old fairy tales!” 

They ripped both dresses apart carefully 
that evening before they would even con- 
sider going to bed, and when the material 
was spread out across the library couch there 
really proved to be more than enough both 
of the Ses and of the white. 

The next morning as soon as breakfast 
dishes and housework were out of the way 
they enlisted the willing services of their 
capable next-door neighbor, Mrs. Stevens, 
and straightway began the thrilling process 
of converting one old-f ashioned white woolly 
dress into two new-fashioned woolly school 
frocks, one dark blue, the other brown. The 
work went forward merrily without any se- 
rious hitches. The woolly white material 
took the dyes “to a marvel,” as Mrs. Ste- 
vens expressed it with a sigh of relief, and the 
blue taffeta from the first snip of the scissors 
into its shimmering breadths fulfilled Mary 
Lory’s most critical expectations of what a 
school girl’s party dress should be. 

All three dresses were made with almost 
severe simplicity, but material and lines were 
good, and the colors becoming to the girl’s 
youthful slimness and fairness. It took two 
weeks to finish them down to the last tiny 
button and snip of basting thread, and on 
the morning they were spread out on Mary 
Lory’s bed in all their completed glory for a 
final inspection by the three weary workers 
—for Mrs. Stevens had insisted on sharing 
in the dressmaking as well as in the dyeing— 
Cousin Kate’s letter arrived. 

Mrs. West laid it down after her first hur- 
ried reading and lifted shining eyes to the 
two others, who were watching her with in- 
terest. “Mary Lory, hold your breath, honey, 
and prepare for a surprise. Cousin Kate has 
decided to send Elinor to Miss Grover’s with 
you this year. Think of it! They are on their 
way east now.” 

She turned to Mrs. Stevens and added by 
way of explanation: “Elinor is my cousin’s 
enly daughter, and, as she has been rather 
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a delicate girl, they had thought 
it better to wait another year 
before sending her away to 
school. But Kate writes that 
Elinor has seemed so much 
stronger this summer and has 
set her heart so on school that 
they have decided to send her. 
So—and here’s the rest of the 
surprise, Mary Lory—she is 
bringing Elinor here on Mon- 
day, and you are both to start 
for Farmdale together. She wants you two 
cousins to know and be as fond of each 
other as your mothers were as girls. After 
leaving you at school she is coming back to 
spend a week or two here with me and give 
us both a chance to talk over our past, pres- 
ent and future. Won’t that be wonderful 
for all of us, darling?” 

Mother’s eyes were wet suddenly, and her 
lips trembled a little. This cousin, whom she 
had not seen since her marriage nearly seven- 
teen years before, was very close to her heart. 

The next three days were days of eager 
anticipation, hurried preparations for the 
reception of the expected visitors as well as 
those other thrilling preparations for Mary 
Lory’s departure. But they passed finally, 
and Monday dawned clear and cool, a per- 
fect autumn morning. 

A little before noon a car drove up to the 
green-painted front door, and Mary Lory, 

ping nervously out between the curtains 
in a near-by window, saw a tall, rather a 
lady in black and a slender girl in brown 
coming up the piazza steps. Mary Lory’s 
gaze took in the younger of the two figures 
on the doorstep with anxious minuteness of 
detail. It missed no flare of the modish brown 
cloth cape the girl was wearing, passed over 
and approved the trim little brown tricorn 
military hat pulled down smartly over a 
mass of crisp curls the color of dull copper. 
The face under the military hat showed a 
generous ‘sprinkling of freckles and, unex- 
pectedly, a pair of merry, friendly brown 
eyes. “I don’t believe she’s a bit spoiled,” 
Mary Lory decided with a sigh of relief. 

Down deep in her heart Mary Lory had 
been a little afraid of that, though she had 
never spoken of her fears. Mother was so 
deeply devoted to Cousin Kate that she 
wouldn’t have believed that Cousin Kate’s 
daughter could be anything but the same 
merry-hearted and loyal girl her mother had 
been twenty years before. Mary Lory had 
been skeptical, however, and also not a little 
worried at the prospect of a winter of close 
association at boarding school with a girl who 
had had everything done for her, whose 
smallest wish had probably been granted as 
soon as spoken. Still she wouldn’t hurt her 
mother by mentioning the doubts, and for 
that she was thankful now. 

“She looks like a duck!” she said to her- 
self, “But, oh, poor little me! What scrump- 
tious clothes!” This last with a sigh that was 
not exactly envy perhaps, though she did feel 
a faint pang that wasn’t all unselfish admira- 
tion for Elinor’s pretty costume. 

Upon closer acquaintance Cousin Kate 
proved to be every whit as nice as mother 
had_ insisted she would be, and Elinor more 
than lived up to the merry quirk at the cor- 
ners of her laughing mouth and the friendly 
promise of her dark eyes. 

On their part the newcomers appeared to 
find Mary Lory and her mother equally sat- 
isfactory, and while the two older women 
spent the next few hours reminiscing and re- 
newing their youth with eager talk of old 
times and friends the girls chatted no less 
eagerly of the future, of the boarding school 
life just ahead, of the friends they would 
— and the things they meant to accom- 
plish. 

Gradually their talk swung to the subject 
of clothes, and since the visitors’ trunks had 
arrived by that time, Vlinor insisted that 

Mary Lory come upstairs and pass judgment, 
on the new school wardrobe that she had just 
bought. “I’ve never been to boarding school 
before,” she said, ‘‘so I want you to tell me 
frankly what you think of the things I’ve 
chosen.” 

“T’ve never been either,’”’ Mary Lory re- 
minded her, but she followed, divided be- 
tween natural girlish interest in looking at 
pretty frocks and hats and the faint half-en- 
vious pang that had seized her at sight of 
Elinor’s cape and the little brown tricorn hat 
that morning. 

The things that Elinor showed her were 
indeed lovely. There were several pretty, 
stylish morning dresses of dark blue and 
brown and red. (Oh, but why red 
with her hair! Mary Lory protested 
inwardly. She, Mary Lory herself, 
loved red so!) There were two silky, 


pleated afternoon frocks of Canton crépe, 
old rose and green, with frilly little embroid- 
ered collars and broad, soft sashes with loopy 
ends and fringes, and a party dress that 
was all a creamy cloud of ruffled white 
georgette and clusters of tiny blue forget- 
me-nots. 

Mary Lory caught her breath hard and 
hated herself because she couldn’t choke her 
ugly, envious thoughts. But she had never 
even dreamed of clothes like those! And there 
was another miracle of a cape like the brown 
one that Mary Lory had fallen in love with 
at first sight. hwo capes—oh, it wasn’t fair! 
And she, Mary Lory, with only her last year’s 
coat that was too “Sea for fall! 

At the bottom of the trunk was a winter 
coat that pointed—rather cruelly, it must be 
admitted—the contrast between the last 
year’s coat and what a winter coat could be. 
A delicious soft gray squirrel, it was, that 
would reach almost to the hem of the dress 
underneath; and it flaunted a luxurious high- 
rolling collar to keep chin and ears safe from 
the nip of winter winds. J 

“Pretty nice collection, isn’t it?’ Elinor 
asked casually. “Here, try the coat on and 
see how you’d look in one.” 

It was the last straw. Tears stung Mary 
Lory’s hot eyes. “No, thanks,” she said 
stiffly. ‘I—thank you for showing me your 
things. They’re—they’re quite wonderful.” 
She tried to laugh, but was not very success- 
ful. “It’s an outfit for a princess in a fairy 
tale, Elinor. I guess I—”’ ; . 

She stopped short in the impulsive, bitter 
little speech, and a change came over her 
face. After all, what could anyone, even 
Cousin Kate with her generosity and all her 
money, buy in any shop to compare with her 
own three frocks. Weren’t they made of all 
kinds of story-book magic that couldn’t be 
bought, no matter how much money you of- 
fered? The romance Great-Aunt Annabelle 
had sewed into her trousseau, all those hours 
of loving labor mother had given to cutting, 
fitting and contriving, even Mrs. Stevens’s 
neighborly gift of her time and skill for dyeing 
the old fabrics just the careful shades Mary 
Lory had set her heart on! And last the fun 
they had all three made of the sewing bees. 

“Oh, what a little beast I am!” she said 
aloud before she thought and then burst into 
frank laughter at Elinor’s astonished face. 

“No, I’m not really crazy,” she said and 
chuckled. “I'll tell you about it maybe some 
day. But first I want to show you something. 
Let’s go up to the attic.” 

“T Jove attics!” Elinor exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm. “So few people have them any 
more—the real, old-time kind, I mean. 
What have you up there?” 

Mary Lory looked mysterious. “A magic 
chest,”’ she said solemnly. 5 

“A—a magic—” Elinor looked up doubt- 
fully and, receiving no answer except a grin 
followed her cousin in rather bewildered 
silence. 

A lamp was not needed, for the afternoon 
sun was shining through two square cob- 
webby west windows set high up under the 
rafters. Long shafts of golden light filled 
with myriads of floating motes fell across the 
old chest and made great yellow squares on 
the wide boards of the floor, but the corners 
held grotesque shadows of the trunks and 
piles of cumbersome old furniture standing 
there. Mary Lory had used the furniture 
once upon a time for castles and witches’ 
caves and for the jars of Ali Baba’s Forty 
Thieves. She pointed the pieces out to Elinor 
one by one and gave a little sketch of their 
former uses. 

When she came to the chest her tone lost 
its bantering note and warmed to a new, 
sweet seriousness as she told the tale of the 

magic chest she had once believed in, of 
the stiff and stately gowns of a bygone day 
that she had longed to use for her dolls’ new 
outfits but had not been quite able to bring 
herself to cutting, and finally of Great- 
Aunt Annabelle’s trousseau that had never 
been used until the woolly white traveling 
dress and the pale-blue taffeta with the 
roses had sevatiel much-needed materials 
for three new school frocks. “I want 
you to see the lovely old things,” 
she ended. “After you’ve seen them 
I'll show you what mums made out 
of two of the old gowns—this blue 
a” wearing and a brown one just 
ike it.” 
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Elinor opened her eyes very wide. “I 
think it’s positively thrilling!’ she said. 
‘“‘And your dress is as pretty as can be, Mary 
Lory. It’s just in the latest and best style. | 
guess Cousin Mary must be awfully clever. 
Mother says she always was.” . 

A moment later both girls were bent, eager- 
ly over the contents of the chest, and little 
exclamations of delight testified to Elinor’s 
swift entering into the spirit of the occasion. 
When the last of Great-Aunt Annabelle’s 
gowns had been examined and laid carefully 
back in the chest Elinor sat on her heels and 
looked up at her cousin with eyes suddenly 
grown wistful. When she spoke her words 
oddly enough voiced Mary Lory’s thought 
of a moment before: 

“Those dresses of yours, Mary Lory—you 
can’t buy things like that in the stores. Why, 
they’re—they’re not just clothes, they’re 
romance! I keep seeing Great-Aunt Anna- 
belle—she was my aunt too, wasn’t she?— 
making that trousseau and then later laying 
each lovely, unused piece away in lavender 
and—what do you suppose made her break 
her engagement, Mary Lory? Wouldn’t you 
love to know? Maybe she was sorry after- 
ward, and that was why she never married 
anybody else. And now think of your wear- 
ing those dresses years and years later—” 

“Perhaps it’s silly, but 1 somehow feel as 
if she’d sewed all sorts of happy thoughts in- 
to them,” Mary Lory said half shyly, lightly 
touching a heavy pink-corded silk ball gown, 
“and as if perhaps they’re still here. Mums 
used to tell me a story when I was quite little 
about a princess who had a magic mantle 
that was woven of all the good and happy 
things the fairies had wished for her at her 
christening.” 

“IT know what you mean,” Elinor said 
thoughtfully. “‘I—wish I had a magic mantle 
too. You can’t buy them, you know. I’ve al- 
ways had bought clothes.” 

A little glow of pride ran warmly through 
Mary Lory’s veins. Her wealthy young 
cousin with that trunkful of marvelous 
clothes downstairs was genuinely envying 
her made-over dresses! There was no mistak- 
ing the wistfulness in Elinor’s eyes. “But 
think of all those gorgeous things in that, 
trunk downstairs!” Mary said quickly. 
“Why, Elinor, I’ve never seen such beautiful 
things in‘my whole life.” 

Then Elinor laughed out, a gay, mischic- 
vous peal that sounded oddly triumphant too. 
“But they’re not mine, Mary Lory,’ she 
said. “I never said so. I just said they were 
the things I’d chosen for schocl. So they are, 
but I’m not to wear them. You are! Mother 
wanted to give us each a whole new outfit, 
and. from questions she had asked Cousin 
Mary in her letters she guessed that you were 
just about my size. So we bought your things, 
and, if they don’t fit exactly, it won’t be hard 
to alter them. Now, what do you think of my 
surprise, Mary Lory? | was so thrilled when 
I saw you liked the things I almost told you 
right out, only I was enjoying it so I waited a 
little longer. Now let’s go down again, and 
V'll show you my own trunk of clothes, and 
you can try yours on to see how they fit.” 

Mary Lory caught her breath. “Elinor— 
you don’t mean they’re—they’re mine!”’ she 
gasped. “You can’t mean—all of them!” 

“But I do,” Elinor replied and laughed. 
“Every single one, Mary Lory!” 

“If there were only something I could do 
for you in return!” Mary Lory said breath- 
lessly. “O Elinor, you and Cousin Kate are 
the most wonderful people I ever heard of! 
Why, I never dreamed—” The eager, hurry- 
ing voice broke on the edge of happy tears. 

Mary Lory was seeing herself arriving at 
school in the marvelous blue cloth eape that 






















“T—wish I had a 
magic mantle too”’ 
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was the twin of Elinor’s brown one. In the 
trunk also there was a dark-blue velvet dress 
with a soft white leather belt that would go 
splendidly with the cape. 

Elinor’s voice interrupted her happy rev- 
ery. It sounded hesitant and more than a lit- 
tle shy: “Mary Lory, you said you wanted to 
do something for me, or I’d never ask. You 
must say no if you don’t want to do this. 
But, O Mary Lory, that other dress,—the 
brown one you said Cousin Mary made from 
Great-Aunt Annabelle’s trousseau,—would 
you,—would you trade me that dress for the 


WALLY GETS A BIRD 


was Porky Wilson’s afternoon 
off. As he and Wally Waldo 
walked down the street he 
had on his arm a battered 
basket filled with useless old 
bottles that had been discard- 
ed at the drug store where 
he was employed as errand 
boy and bottle washer. They 
were just the thing to throw into the river 
behind Wally’s house to shoot at with 
Wally’s twenty-two-calibre rifle. Porky him- 
self was armed; the forked tips of a sling shot 
were sticking out of his hip pocket. Evi- 
dently he planned to have a little target 
practice with his own weapon. 

“Say, that’s a lot of bottles, Porky. 
Aren’t they any good to put medicine in?” 
said Wally. 

“Nixie; just junk. See, a lot of ’em have 
corks in, so they’ll float longer.” 

“They won’t float long when we get at 
?em. What I don’t pink with my old.twenty- 
two you'll plug with your sling shot. We'll 
trade some of the time. You go on down to 
the river, and I’ll go in and get the rifle. I’ve 
got a box full of cartridges—never been 
opened.” 

Wally ran into the house, and Porky 
continued down the garden path toward the 
river. He tossed one bottle out into the 





.stream and was shooting buckshot at it 


with the sling shot when at last Wally 
appeared. 

“Pa’s sick, and I had to get him a book 
and his newspaper,” Wally said. ‘He sits up 
in bed and reads. I told him what we’re 
going to do, and he said, ‘If you were as 
good a hunter as I used to be, you’d go out 
and get your father a partridge to tempt his 
appetite. When I was your age I could pick 
‘em off the limb of a tree with a rifle. 
Many’s the partridge I’ve shot with a rifle 
in the woods back of the old place.’ ” 

“Well, he must be some shot all right, but 
I s’pose you can hit ’em better if they aren’t 
flying,’ observed Porky. 

“Tt isn’t being a good sport to shoot a 
bird sitting still,” said Wally. “You ought, to 
give ’em a chance. I told pa that, but he said 
he guessed all the partridges a feller’d get 
with a rifle would be fair game all right. I’d 
like to go and get him one. He can’t eat much 
of anything, and he says a partridge would 
taste just right. The season’s open to ’em 
now.” 

“Let’s go then,” urged Porky. “It’s just 
one o’clock. We’ve got all afternoon, and we 
can get over to Tanner’s woods on our bikes 
in half an hour easy enough.” 

Wally slipped a cartridge into the rifle 
and plugged the bottle at which Porky had 
been vainly popping with his sling shot. 
“Tt don’t seem like much of a chance to get 
a partridge,” Wally finally replied, “but 
prob’ly we might go anyhow.” 

Half an hour later the two boys dis- 
mounted from their bicycles just where an 
old road from Tanner’s woods came out on 
to the highway at the foot of the hill. They 
concealed their bicycles in the bushes over 
the fence and started up the hill. 

“Oh, say, look at that!” exclaimed Porky 
suddenly as they came upon a notice tacked 
to a tree. “ ‘Trespassing forbidden under 

malty of the law. No hunting, fishing or 

erry picking allowed on this farm. G. A. 
Tanner, owner.’ What d’you know about 
that? The old skinflint! We wouldn’t hurt 
his old woods.” 

Porky sat down disconsolately. 

“Tt’s only a little way back down to his 
house,”’ said Wally. “‘We’ll go and ask him 
if we can hunt on his hill.” 

Mr. Tanner was mending a fence beside 
the road near his house when the boys 
approached. ‘Hello, boys! Doing a little 
hunting today?” 

“Well, we started to, and then we saw a 
sign that said no hunting allowed,” Wally 
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trunk downstairs? I told you I wished I had 
a magic mantle Maybe it’s just a silly idea, 
but don’t you see it would be somehow a 
sort of—of happy omen if we each, you and 
I, wore those dresses to school the first day? 
The dark blue would match your new cape, 
and the brown would match mine. And be- 
sides, we’d each be wearing something both 
our mothers had given us. Don’t you suppose 
Cousin. Mary would like that?” 

A hot blush stained Mary Lory’s cheeks, 
forcing to her eyes quick tears that she had to 
wink stealthily away. Here was Elinor, who 


replied. ““‘We wondered if you’d care if we’d 
go in your woods to hunt. You see, I wanted 
to get a partridge for pa. He’s sick.” 

‘“‘Who’s your pa?” asked Mr. Tanner. 

“He’s Ellery Waldo,” replied Wally. 

“Um-hum. You don’t say! Ellery Waldo 
and I went to school together, and we used 
to go hunting on this hill just like you two 
boys. Yes, sir, he’d hunt partridges with a 
rifle and get ’em too sometimes. I s’pose you 
think it’s a kind of mean man that puts up a 
sign telling folks not to hunt on his land, 
don’t you?” 

Porky looked the other way, but Wally 
answered, “We thought—that.is—it seemed 
sort of funny, but of course it’s all right.” 

“Boys, I’ve had to do it. Hunters from 
town got so they didn’t have any regard for 
my rights. You’d think they owned the 
woods. They’d break down fences getting 
over ’em, and they’d start fires in the woods 
any place and not put ’em out when they 
left; and they’d overrun the place till there 
wasn’t any hunting for me. You see, I like 
to hunt a little once in a while myself. So I 
posted her up, and now it’s better; I was out 
this morning a couple of hours. The village 
sports think I’m a pretty mean man, but 
I'll let most any feller hunt if he’ll be decent 


she had believed would be spoiled and “stuck 
up,” thinking of this pretty way of showing 
mother how much her work and loving plan- 
ning were appreciated. And she, Mary 
Lory, had been picturing herself in Cousin 
Kate’s. blue velvet instead! Oh, but suppose 
Elinor hadn’t spoken, and she had gone ahead 
selfishly without thinking! Mother would 
never have said a word, but it must have 
left a tiny hurt just the same. 

“Oh, Nell,” she whispered remorsefully out 
of a full heart. “Oh, Nell!’ Just the twowords, 
but something in her tone and the nick- 


back to the woods. 
Over the top of the 
hill there was some 
good. patridge cover 
—serub hemlocks 
and thorn apple 
bushes and a few 
beech trees, a piece of semi-cleared 
land. It was there that the boys on 
their hikes had often seen partridges or 
heard them drumming. ~ 

They crept through the cover, alert for 
any sign of the birds, which they hoped they 
might see picking up beechnuts or the 
little red thorn apples. As they crawled along 
they heard the drumming of a partridge, the 
muffled beat of the wings that. begins slowly 
and loudly and then comes faster and faster 
and ends in a low ruffling—the call of the 
bird to its mate, lasting as long as it might 
take to count ten very rapidly. 

“Say,” ejaculated Porky in a whisper, 
‘4t’s right under our noses!”’ 

“It’s farther away than it sounds,” re- 
plied Wally. “Funny about that; you never 
can tell just where it is by the sound, but I 
guess it’s over in that little clump of hem- 
locks. Let’s crawl over that way.” 

They proceeded on hands and knees 





“You've killed me!” he screamed when he saw the boys 


and ask me—except one pothunter in town 
that I won’t let on my farm. It’s that Nick 
Dibble, and I’ve warned him to keep away 
or I’d have him arrested. And yet he comes 
when he knows [I ain’t on the hill, and he 
shoots the game and then goes and sells it. 
He breaks the law hunting on a posted farm, 
and he breaks it selling the game. The law 
doesn’t mean anything to him, and the men 
who buy game from him can’t be much 
better.” 

“Td think you’d hear him shoot and go 
get him,” mn? Wally. 

“He’s too smart for me. He hunts with a 
rifle with a silencer on it, and he doesn’t 
have anything else to do, so he just lies 
around there in the bird cover, hidden, and 
picks off the birds without any noise. I can’t 
stay up there and watch all the time. Well, 
you. boys go on and hunt all you want to, 
and before you go home come up to the 
house; I want to see what luck you have. 
You'll prob’ly find the birds working in the 
beechnuts over the hill.’’ 

The boys thanked Mr. Tanner and went 


under some low bushes, keeping quiet, mov- 
ing with great care and listening for the 
occasional drumming. After some time they 
ot within thirty yards of the clump of 
emlocks. They lay almost flat on their 
stomachs so they could see ahead under the 
low branches. 

“T saw something move then,” said Porky 
in a whisper. “Right in the middle of those 
hemlocks. It showed against the light in the 
clearing behind.” 

Wally wriggled and twisted to see the 
.. Then came another drumming. So 
close it sounded that the boys started. 

“Yes, sir, I saw it move in there when it 
drummed,” whispered Wally. “I’ve got my 
eye right on it too. There! it moved again. 
I’m going to shoot. We won’t get any 
closer.” 

He worked his rifle into position, laying 
the barrel over a stone and putting his chin 
down into the dirt to get low enough to 
sight. There was a moment of suspense, then 
the sharp snap of the cartridge followed by 
a yell from the hemlocks. Porky tried to get 
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name drew the other girl swiftly to her side. 

“Mother hoped so we would mean as much 
to each other as she and Cousin Mary did 
when they were girls,” she said. ‘““I—I guess 
we are going to, Mary Lory. I never had a 
real chum before.” 

“T know we are,” Mary Lory said quite 
solemnly and with all the warmth of her 
soul kissed the cousin she had dreaded meet- 
ing. “But. we mightn’t. have known it so 
soon,”’ |she ended thoughtfully, “if it hadn’t 
been for Great-Aunt Annabelle and the 
magic chest.” 
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. by 
Frank arrington 
to his feet, but the branches prevented. him, 
and he came down.in a heap. Both boys 
were scared, but Wally took time to put a 
new cartridge into the rifle. 

They made their way out of the tangle of 
brush and came into the open just as a man 
emerged from the hemlocks; he was bare- 
headed, and his left hand was holding his 
right, from which blood was_ trickling. 
“You’ve killed me!” he screamed when he 
saw the boys. 

“Tt’s Nick Dibble!” said Wally.. 

P a my!’ exclaimed Porky. ‘“What’ll we 
io?” 

“You’re pretty near being a doctor; you 
work in a drug store,” said Wally. “Fix up 
his hand. He ain’t killed.” To the man Wally 
said as they approached him, “We'll fix you 
up all right. It’s my fault. I thought I saw a 
partridge.” 

“Fool kids like you got no business around 
with a gun anyhow,” replied Dibble. “This’ll 
cost you something. My hand’s a goner, and, 
even if it gets better, I’ll be knocked out of 
work for months. Your fathers’ll have to 
settle. I know you both, and I'll have the 
law on you.”’. 

From being frightened Wally grew angry 
as he realized that the poacher, caught in 
the act, was trying to make capital of the 
accident. But he said nothing as he and 
Porky bound up the man’s hand with their 
handkerchiefs, stopping the bleeding of what 
was apparently only a flesh wound. 

As Porky was putting on the finishing 
touches Wally stepped back from the two 
and grip his rifle. 

“You boys be on your way,” said Nick. 
“T’ll get myself home best I can if I don’t 
bleed to death on the way. You’ve no busi- 
ness here hunting on posted land anyway.” 

“Just a minute,” said Wally a little 
nervously, but with sufficient determination. 
“You stand right there, Mr. Dibble.” 

“Well, I guess not! What d’you mean?” 
demanded the man. “Don’t pull any of that 
stuff on me. Put that toy gun down!” 

“Tt’s only a twenty-two,” Wally admitted, 
“but. it shoots awful strong. If you don’t 
stand. right there, it may go off in your 
direction. Now, Porky, you go in the bushes 
there and get his gun and anything else he 
left there.” 

“T didn’t have any gun,” protested Nick. 
“T ain’t left anything. Come on out of there. 
Who d’you kids think you are anyhow? 
Jesse James? Put that gun down! Point it 
the other way!” 

But Porky was already in the hemlocks, 
and soon he came out, dragging a rifle with a 
silencer on the end of the barrel, and a small 
wooden box about the size of a bootblack’s 
kit with something like «a drumhead 
stretched over one side. Porky thumped the 
drumhead, and it told the story how the 
poacher had been poaching; he had been 
using the contrivance for imitating drum- 
ming in order to bring the partridges to him. 

Nick’s language became suddenly violent, 
and at last. Wally said, ‘““You’ve got to stop 
talking, Mr. Dibble. Your language ain’t 
fit to hear. Now you go right ahead of us 
down the hill. March!” 

Nick hesitated as if inclined to attack the 
boys, but the muzzle of the twenty-two did 
not waver, and he could see that the ham- 
mer was drawn back. He started on ahead 
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of the boys, and Wally soon directed him to 
an open wood road that led down to the 
highway, where they emerged after a slow 
journey. There Nick was about to turn to 
the left and go on into town, but Wally 
ordered him to turn to the right. The trio 
went up the road to where Mr. Tanner was 
still mending fence. 

As he saw the group approaching he 
dropped his hammer and stood open- 
mouthed. “Well, I’ll be teetotally ding- 
busted!”’ said he. ‘You got him, didn’t you? 
Some bird you got!” 


HUNTING 


WRITER of books for boys re- 
cently prepared the manuscript 
of a book about a Pennsylvania 
farm lad. In the course of the 
story the boy went into the forest 
with a hunting party and killed a 
bear. After the publisher had 
read the manuscript he wrote to the author, 
saying that he liked the story, but that 
there seemed to be an anachronism in it 
that should be remedied: the story was 
about a modern farm lad, and yet he shot 
a bear. “Of course I might be mistaken,” 
wrote the publisher, ‘but can it be possible 
that they still kill bears in Pennsylvania?” 

In reply the author got from the secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission his 
report on the amount of game killed in Penn- 
sylvania during 1921. Here is the estimate, 
which is unquestionably less than the actual 
kill: 





OE ERE 
Hungarian quail.............. 500 
WE ROE hs os Sees 4,654 
Deer—bucks with horns at least 

four inches long............ 4,840 
Ring-necked pheasants. ....... 15,400 
NI oo ie. Sigs se SRE rs 34,200 
WMG iste os detianw seas 35,250 
Wild waterfowl.............. 46,780 
WON GUO 5.5.55 chs cases 49,885 
Rated PTOUKC . .... «6a scene ais 325,000 
PINES 9 iss nsdenisa ss cokes 500,000 
REN 56 sd chosen ecw 3,600,000 


Like Davy Crockett’s coon, the publisher 
replied: “‘Don’t shoot. I’ll come down.” 

That New York publisher is not the only 
person who is astonished to learn that Penn- 
sylvania, one of our leading ‘states indus- 
trially and agriculturally, is also a hunter’s 
paradise. The fact is the more amazing when 
we understand that twenty-five years ago 
Pennsylvania was “shot out.’ To kill a bear 
in those days was indeed an_achievement. 
Yet it is not unlikely that there is more game 
in Pennsylvania today than there was even 
when none except red men roamed the rugged 
hills. If there were plenty of deer and other 
game in those days, there were also wolves, 
panthers and wildcats to deplete the supply. 
When the white men joined the panther in 
killing game the balance of nature was up- 
set. Game animals were almost wiped out. 

How vast the hunting territories are few 
of us realize. Of the twenty-eight million 
acres of Pennsylvania thirteen million are 
natural forest lands fit for nothing except 
producing timber—and game. That is an area 
roughly three times the size of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, and sportsmen used to 
tramp those millions of acres and get noth- 
ing. At least they got so nearly nothing 
that they took the matter to the state legis- 
lature and asked for legislation looking to 
an increase in the supply of game. 






THE GAME 
PROTECTORS 


To accomplish that end the Pennsylvania 
Board of Game Commissioners was created 
in 1895. Since then the commission has built 
up a field organization consisting of sixty- 
four game protectors for the sixty-seven 
counties of the state, six assistant game pro- 
tectors and thirty-one keepers who care for 
the thirty-two game refuges. One game 
keeper is a skilled trapper who devotes vir- 
tually his entire time to trapping ‘‘vermin,”’ 
as noxious animals are termed, and to teach- 
ing other game keepers the most improved 
methods of trapping. In addition there are 
ten traveling or supervising game protectors 
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Wally told the story, and Porky gave Mr. 
Tanner the poacher’s rifle and box. 

“Drive him over into the corncrib there 
by the wagon house,” said Tanner. “We'll 
stick him in there, and you boys just send 
out the constable when you get to town. 
I’ll take care of the rest of this deal.”’ 

At command Nick scrambled up on top of 
the pile of yellow ears in the corncrib, and 
Tanner shut the door and fastened it. 

“Now take that toy gun away from that 
baby before he hurts himself with it,” said 
Nick through the bars of the corncrib. 


The farmer grinned as he looked at the 
rifle that Wally was still holding ready. 

“You don’t need to worry about it,” said 
Wally. “There ain’t any load init.” 

“T thought you put in another cartridge 
after you shot him!”’ exclaimed Porky. 

“I did,” replied Wally, “but while you were 
fixing his hand I took it out. I was afraid 
I might shoot him again. I was nervous.” 

The farmer roared with laughter. Prett 
soon Wally and Porky joined him, but Nick 
raved until the farmer picked up the fellow’s 
own gun and said, “You quiet down, old 
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sox, or I’ll show you how your gun works!” 

“Boys,” he continued, “you didn’t ex- 
actly get the bird you went after, but T’ll 
admit you got a bird all right. Now come in- 
to the house and get a piece of my wife’s 
chocolate cake. And I’ve got a pair of 
partridges I shot this morning; I want you 
to take ’em home to your folks. And you, 
young Waldo, tell your pa I ain’t forgot the 
time he got two partridges with one shot, 
and I want him and you boys to come out 
when he gets around, and we'll all have a 
good day together.” 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA WOODS 


in charge of all field activities. Codperating 
with the game officials are nine fish wardens 
and the entire staff of foresters and rangers 
of the forestry department, all of whom are 
game wardens ex officio. During the hunting 
season numerous deputy game wardens, or 
protectors, are employed. All those forces 
work together cordially and enthusiastically. 

Every effort is made to exterminate pred- 
atory animals. To that end the state pays 
bounties on the skins of noxious animals: 
lynx or wildcat, $8; foxes, $2; weasels, $1.50. 
It is interesting to know that the vermin on 
which bounties were paid in 1921 consisted 
of 429 wildcats, 8,857 foxes and 66,726 wea- 
sels. 

The money to pay bounties and carry on 
the other work of protecting game, including 
establishing and maintaining game refuges 
and stocking hunting grounds with new 
game, is provided by the five hundred thou- 
sand hunters who annually purchase licenses 
to hunt in Pennsylvania. The cost of a li- 
cense is one dollar. The sums paid for li- 
censes in the aggregate are a large amount, 
every penhy of which is spent to increase 
and preserve the supply of game. The li- 
cense system has been in effect only since 
1913. Before that date the state made small 
appropriations for the work. Only in the 
past few years has the Game Commission 
had large sums at its disposal. But so effi- 
ciently and wisely have its revenues been 
expended that, tutte the fact that the 
number of hunters increases annually, more 
game is shot every year. 

Game officials contend that hunters, even 
in such armies as swarm in the Pennsylvania 
mountains, cannot begin to deplete the sup- 
ply of game as predatory animals deplete it. 
The hunter roams the woods for a day or a 
week or at most a fortnight. Wildcats and 
other vermin range the forest year after year. 
Day after day rhe slay, and usually it is 
the weakest animals they slaughter—the 
fawns or nestlings, for example, that would 
help to perpetuate the species. 

Nor is it always fawns or other young that 
suffer. Game Protector Miles Reeder was 
following the track of a wildcat in the snow 
in the Union County forests one day. He 
had followed the trail a long distance, when 
it suddenly ended at a leaning tree. Evi- 
dently the cat had gone up the tree. But, 
though the tracks vanished there, other 
tracks in the snow continued the story. They 
were the footprints of a grown deer. The 
deer had walked leisurely until it came under 
the leaning tree; then it had sprung away at 
a prodigious pace. Had it merely smelled the 
cat, or had i cat leaped on its back? 

The game protector followed hurriedly 
along the track. For a long distance none 
but the deer’s footprints were visible. Then 
the trail led under a tree with low, horizontal 
limbs. A few feet beyond there were two 
tracks in the snow—the prints of the bound- 
ing deer and the marks of the cat. The deer 
had scraped the cat from its back by running 
under the low limbs. The marks in the snow 
showed plainly where the cat had tumbled 
to earth. Then it had started in pursuit of 
the deer, which probably escaped. Unless 
it be in crusted snow, which hampers the 
deer, a wildcat can hardly overtake one of 
those great runners. 

Mr. S. E. Osenbaugh, one of the refuge 
keepers, found a grown deer that a wildcat 
had killed and eaten. The tracks showed 
that the cat had returned to its kill night 
after night until the carcass was almost 
wholly devoured. The keeper felt sure that 
the cat would return again. He had shot a 
raccoon, and he now used it as a lure. Fas- 
tening the carcass beside the remains of the 
deer, he strung traps about it and concealed 
them well. When he visited the spot next 
morning he had caught the wildcat. 

When you realize how large the forest 
cats become it is easy to understand why 


they are so destructive to game. In the office 
of Mr. Reeder, the game protector, are the 
mounted remains of one of the wildcats that 
he has caught. The cat weighed twenty-six 
pounds when killed. Another slain in the 
same forest weighed forty pounds. Standin 
on its hind feet, a cat as large as that woul 
reach to a man’s waist or higher. 

Weasels are perhaps even more destruc- 
tive of forest life than wildcats are, but they 
prey on small creatures such as birds and 
rabbits. Particularly are they harmful in 
the nesting season. Fortunately they are 
easy to trap. Were it otherwise, they would 
almost wipe out small game, for they mul- 
tiply rapidly. So bloodthirsty are they that 
they forget all else in following a scent. The 
game protectors drag sparrows or any other 
suitable bait over the ground where the wea- 
sels are troublesome; the weasel, scenting 
prey, follows and is trapped. 






WEASEL AND 
PHEASANT 


One of the most remarkable weasel catches 
was made by the late C. K. Sober of Lewis- 
burg, who was for a time a member of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. He 
was hunting in the forest when a pheasant 
rose a short distance ahead of him. He no- 
ticed that the bird was flying in a labored 
way. He fired and when he picked up the 
bird he found that he had killed a weasel as 
well as a pheasant. The weasel had probably 
leaped at the bird as it left the earth and was 
clinging to its breast with its teeth sunk in 
its neck. Mr. Sober had the two creatures 
mounted in that position. They furnished a 
striking illustration of the need of protecting 
feathered game against weasels. 

Besides protecting animals from wild 
enemies the game protectors also have to 
defend their charges against dogs and un- 
scrupulous hunters. While I was talking to 
Mr. Reeder his telephone rang. A forest ran- 
ger was on the other end of the wire. He had 
just rescued a deer from dogs that had chased 
it down fram the mountains. The game pro- 
tector instructed the ranger to put the deer 
in his barn and care for it until it had en- 
tirely recovered. 

“What will you do about it?” I inquired. 

“Tf that ranger can prove who owns the 
dogs,—and he says he trailed them through 
the snow to their owner’s house,—I’ll fine 
the owner and kill the dogs.” 

A few days before that incident two other 
dog owners had been fined one hundred and 
eight dollars each for allowing their hounds 
to chase deer. 

Again and again the game protectors have 
to care for helpless or injured animals. Sav- 
ing fawns is a frequent task. Fawns often 
become separated from their mothers and 
wander about until exhausted. Unless a 
game protector finds them they are quite 
likely to die. If a wildeat does not happen to 
come that way, ants almost surely will kill 
the creatures. And ants kill scores of helpless 
fawns; there is something about the flesh or 
hide that they like. Incredible though it 
seems, they can and do devour the little 
creatures, gnawing away their flesh a particle 
at a time. : 

The hunting season is of course the game 
rotector’s busiest season. He is afoot at all 
ours, spending his days in the forest and 

trying to reach his office at night; for com- 
munications pour in upon him fast at such 
times. Unscrupulous hunters kill illegal game 
and resort to every conceivable scheme to 
get it out of the forest or to avoid detection 
themselves. Only buck deer with horns at 
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least four inches long can be legally shot. 
Not always does a hunter stop to look for 
horns before he pulls the trigger. A great 
many does are thus slain every year. It is 
for the game protectors to ascertain who 
slew them. 

During a recent hunting season three 
brothers sat eating their lunch by a brook. 
Suddenly they heard shots on the neighboring 
mountain. A few moments later a doe came 
crashing through the brush. Hardly had it 
passed before it dropped dead. Soon several 
excited hunters came along its trail. When 
they saw that the dead deer was a doe they 
passed on, leaving the animal face we | 
Presently the local game protector received 
an anonymous telephone call, saying that 
the three brothers had killed a doe, and that 
the body could be found at a certain spot. 
The game protector found the doe; he found 
the three brothers, and he learned about 
the hunters. He trailed the men to a camp. 
At first they denied all knowledge of the 
affair. Finally they confessed that they had 
shot the deer without trying to see whether 
it had horns, and that to avoid suspicion 
they had sent the misleading telephone call. 
The protector fined every man in the camp. 
The total fine for shooting that doe was one. 
thousand and forty dollars. 

Honest sportsmen support the game pro- 
tectors. They realize that it is only through 
coéperating with the officials that such mag- 
nificent hunting can be maintained. They 
have seen what proper game laws and strict 
enforcement have done. It would seem that 
being a game protector might be dangerous, 
especially since the game protector has to 
meet single-handed unscrupulous armed 
men in the depths of the forest. 

“Don’t you go armed?” I asked Mr. Reed- 
er. “I should think you would always want 
firearms with you.” 

The game protector took from his closet 
a hugh forty-five-calibre, eight-inch revolver 
with a great holster. It was a fearful weapon 
like those the Pennsylvania state police 
carry. ‘When I was new on the job,” he said, 
“T used to carry that thing. It was a mistake. 
Sportsmen don’t like to be approached that 
way. We treat them courteously, try to help 
them when we can and so get their codpera- 
tion. It is much the best way. 






‘AN OFFENDER 
PROTESTS 


—— 


“T’ll tell you about a fellow I got with il- 

legal fish. He was fishing in a trout stream 

near a flag station of the railway. There was 
nothing but suckers on his string, but I no- 

ticed a bulge in his coat. I told him who I 

was and asked to see the coat. He handed it 

to me. There was nothing in it, but under 

his shirt he had three fine trout wrapped in 

paper. I told him he was under arrest. 
““*Now never mind about that,’ he said. 

‘I threw those trout back into the water, 

and they floated off dead. There isn’t any 

harm in my taking them home. Be a good 
fellow and forget it.’ 
“He was a railway engineer. ‘Suppose,’ 

I said to him, ‘you were on your locomotive, 

and I asked you to be a good fellow and give 

me a ride. Could you do it?’ 
““Not according to regulations,’ he an- 
swered. 

_ “ ‘Well,’ I said to him, ‘I am paid to do a 
ob the same as you are, and I have to abide 
y my regulations. You are under arrest.’ 

“He had been intending to board the next 
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train at the flag station; he would have to 
take his locomotive out shortly. When I 


told him he would have to go to town to the , 


squire he protested hotly. He would be late 
for his run and get into all sorts of trouble! 
We telephoned to the squire, rushed to his 
office in my car, the man pleaded guilty, 
and I rushed him off to another station in 
time to catch the train. 

“Afterward he thanked me. That sort of 
treatment does a lot to make sportsmen feel 
friendly toward game officials. They know 
we have to do our duty. They don’t blame 
us for doing it. What they do object to is 
rough treatment. A game protector doesn’t 
need to carry a gun if he treats people right.” 

Dynamite is often used to catch fish il- 
legally. Dynamiting a stream is almost the 
worst thing a fisherman can do, for he kills 
virtually every fish, big and little, in the part 
of the stream dynamited. So quickly can a 
stream be dynamited and the offender get 
away with his catch that the wardens must 
be very vigilant if they are to catch him. 

One day a game protector was in his office 
when a telephone message came from a man 
living in the near-by mountains. He had 
just heard a blast. That was the complete 
message, but it told the warden a complete 
story. He knew there was no honest reason 
for a blast to be set off in that neighborhood. 
Stepping into his car, he rushed to the spot. 
No one was in sight, but in the bottom of the 
best pool in the region was the usual hole 
that results from dynamiting, and in the 
eddies great numbers of little dead fish were 
floating. The big fish had been removed. 
Scouting about, the warden found the tracks 
of a motor car. One tire was of an unusual 
pattern. Following the track of it, the war- 
den drove some miles to a private garage, 
where he found the owner cleaning fish. 
Magnificent pike, trout,-bass and other fine 
fish were piled deep in a basket. For the sake 
of a few dollars that man was willing to ex- 
terminate all the fish in that part of the 
stream. He was fined heavily. 






GAME 
REFUGES 


Six fish hatcheries are maintained in dif- 
ferent parts of Pennsylvania, from which 
fish are taken to stock the streams; and rab- 
bits, quail, pheasants, turkeys, deer and even 
elk have been brought from other states and 
liberated in the state forests. Beaver also 
have been reintroduced. There is a long 
closed season both on elk and on beaver. 
Neither restocking nor enforcing hunting 
laws, however, could alone maintain the 
magnificent supply of game. It is its game 
refuges that have given Pennsylvania her 
ever-improving hunting. They now number 
thirty-two and vary from about two thou- 
sand to three thousand acres. The area with- 
in the refuges totals seventy-five thousand 
acres. Twenty of the refuges lie within the 
limits of the state forests, of which Penn- 
sylvania has more than one and a quarter 
million acres. Five game refuges are on land 
leased for long terms. Seven are on land pur- 
chased by the game commission for the pur- 
pose. There are also eight auxiliary game 
refuges, ranging from three hundred to two 
thousand acres. Those are on lands on which 
the state has acquired the hunting rights 
for a term of ten years or longer. 

Each refuge is inclosed with a single heavy 
wire, and frequent signs notify passers-by 
that the land so inclosed is a game refuge. 
No one except a forest or game official is 
ordinarily allowed to enter a refuge. There 
the game animals breed unmolested, and 
there they seek shelter in the hunting season. 
The increase from the refuges fills the sur- 
rounding forests. 

Caring for a game refuge requires a great 
deal more work than anyone would think. 
Not only must the keeper trap vermin and 
care for weak or injured animals, but he 
must also work to increase the supply of 
food in the refuge. Various animals, includ- 
ing grey foxes, are fond of apples. Grey foxes 
are also fond of grapes. So are pheasants and 
other birds. Keeper Osenbaugh had a thou- 
sand cuttings of frost grapes to set out in 
refuge number twenty-two in the spring of 
1923. He has planted nearly one hundred 
apple trees there and large numbers of mul- 
berries, wild cherries, barberries and other 
plants that produce food. In winter game 
keepers carry bags of grain and other food 
into the forest to feed the starving creatures. 








In addition to the refuge keeper’s duties 
as a game warden he is also a fire warden, 
and no small part of his work is to protect 
his charges from that worst of all enemies, 
fire. On some of the game refuges the state 
has erected small stone buildings where the 
keepers can stay during periods like the 
hunting season when they must remain at 
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their posts. On top of the buildings are ob- 
servation towers whence the men watch for 
fire in the fire season. 

It is interesting to observe how great is 
the value in dollars and cents of the work 
of game preservation. The furs alone taken 
in the Pennsylvania forests are worth two 
million five hundred thousand dollars a year, 
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and the meat taken by sportsmen has a food 
value of five million dollars. With the money 
from fines and hunting licenses the total 
revenue of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is not far from six hundred thousand 
dollars, so that residents reap a magnificent 
profit financially as well as physically and 
spiritually from the way the game is handled. 


GRANDMA BEAN'S BREAD: @,- 


T the witching hour of two o’clock 
in the morning a dim yellow 
light flared eerily in Grandma 
Bean’s kitchen. Grandma Bean, 
a tall erect figure in a peaked 
nightcap and a gray yarn hug- 
me-tight worn over her gown, 
washed her hands at the sink 

and tied on a clean apron. Then rhythmi- 
cally and methodically she proceeded to 
pound and pummel a mass of white dough 
that was threatening to run over the sides 
of a huge dish pan. 

Grandma Bean had .never included a 
punching bag in her kitchen equipment, 
and she would have scorned a “daily dozen.” 
But she never omitted the semiweekly con- 
stitutional of “kneddin’ down’’ her bread 
at two o’clock in the morning. It had come 
to be almost a ritual. Grandma Bean had 
taken the blue ribbon at the Buffalo County 
fair ever since Miltonvale, the county seat, 
had held a fair, and she jealously guarded 
the secret of her nocturnal kneading. Now, 
though almost breathless with her efforts, 
she gave the spongy mass an extra thump 
that set the starched peak of her nightcap 
bobbing. For this batch was going to the 
county fair as soon as the plump loaves 
should come from the oven. 

“Let Mis’ Puckett take her salt-risin’ 


for all of me,’’ Grandma Bean said to her- 


self gloatingly as she removed her apron, 
tucked the bread up in a faded red table- 
cloth and put out the light. “Let her take 
it. And let Sally Horn take her gra-ham 
bread. They don’t kned down their sponge 
like I do in the night time.” 

She lay awake visioning a brown loaf 
with a blue ribbon floating from it, the 
crowds surrounding it, the stares and the 
envious glances of her neighbors. Her pro- 
gramme for the day that had already begun 
was as clearly mapped out in her mind as 
an etching. Hattie and Frank would stop 
for her in the late afternoon; Hattie was 
her married daughter. They would drive 
to Miltonvale and stay all night with Jen, 
another daughter. Then she would be there 
to enter the bread by eight o’clock the first 
day of the fair. 

Grandma Bean was bustling about the 
kitchen that morning earlier than usual. 
The bread was pushing up its cover and 
she was just ready to make it into loaves 
for baking when a strange horse and 
buggy drove into her yard. She hurried out 
to see her daughter Hattie alighting. In 
the seat were Hattie’s six-months-old baby 
and her two little boys of three and seven. 

“We’re on our way to Milton- 
vale, ma!” cried Hattie exuberant- 
ly. She wasn’t much more than a 
girl, and with her little family life 
on a farm did not afford her many 
holidays. “Frank said he could 
bach it tonight, and we could stay 
with Jen in Miltonvale and take 
in the fair tomorrow. I took a 
notion I wanted to get in a visit 
with Jen. Frank ’lowed he could 
not go today. And it’s hard any- 
way, driving six and a half miles 
in a lumber wagon with a slow 
old team like ours. So we got the 
loan of this horse and buggy from 
a neighbor.” 

“We're goin’ to Miltonvale, 
Gramma,” sang Bertie gleefully, 
squirming with the discomfort of 
his stiff new shoes, “to the fair.” 

“To the fair,” chimed in three- 
year-old Jimmy. 

“Well, now that’s fine,” said 
Grandma Bean, beaming. “I'll go 
in the morning then with Frank. 
I s’pose he’ll want to start right 
early.” 

“Not till afternoon,” said Hat- 
tie. “The men are so busy in the 
fields. One afternoon’s all he can 
afford to take.” 

Grandma Bean’s erect shoulders 
sagged. “That’ll be too late to 
enter my bread, Hattie. What 





shall I do? I was counting on going 
this afternoon with you folks—”’ 

“And so we did aim to, ma. I 
declare that’s too bad. I never 
thought about your bread. Tell you what,” 
—in girlish abandon she pushed her mother 
before her up.the path bordered with sleepy 
four-o’clocks,—“‘you come along with me 
and the children now. Why not?” 

“My bread,” remonstrated Grandma 
Bean, “it ain’t baked yet!” 

“That’s nothing,” said Hattie, laughing. 
“You take it along with you and we'll bake 
it at Jen’s when we get there. And you'll 
be right on the spot to enter it bright and 
early tomorrow morning.” 

“At Jen’s?” repeated Grandma Bean 
weakly. “I dunno, Hattie. You know I’ve 
always took the blue ribbon. I’m used to 
my own stove and all—” 

“A cook stove’s a cook stove,” declared 
Hattie. ‘““Pshaw, come on, ma. You need 
a holiday. We’ll be there in a jiffy with this 
horse and buggy, and you'll have your bread 
baked before you know it. Just wrap it up, 
pan and all, and put it down in the back 
of the buggy.” 

Hattie had pushed her mother into the 
kitchen, and now she was flying round 
capably, getting her mother’s bonnet and 
jacket and packing a straw suitcase with a 
clean wrapper and an apron. ‘What else 
do you need, ma? We’ve got to hurry.” 

“Put in my best switch,” directed Grand- 
ma Bean in a daze. “And my clean night- 
cap’s in the middle bureau drawer.’’ She 
cast a dubious look at the ballooning white 
dough in the pan and shook her head. “I 
dunno, Hattie—” 

“Now, ma, it ain’t every day you get 
to ride with a fast horse and buggy. And 
you can’t enter your bread without you 
do go.” 

That was true. Grandma Bean gave the 
dough a few swift punches, washed hastily 
and dressed ‘herself in her best black silk 
waist and serge skirt. Then before the glass 
over the comb case she adjusted the mourn- 
ing bonnet that had been new seven years 
before on the occasion of Grandpa Bean’s 
funeral. In her cheeks, yellow as the old 
melodeon keys in the parlor, arose a faint 
flush of excitement. Grandma Bean’s calen- 
dar boasted few red letter days. 

“Hurry up, Gram-maw!” The shrill tones 
of Bertie echoed through the stillness of 
the kitchen. 

Grandma Bean stooped over the pan of 
bread and, tucking the faded red cloth 
round it tenderly, lifted it in her arms as 


“* Kneddin’ down”’ her bread at two o’clock in 
the morning 
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if it were a child. She set it down on the 
step and with eager fingers locked the door. 
In spite of her heavy burden she tripped 
down the walk, erect and youthful. 

Hattie clucked to the horse and held the 
reins taut in her brown hands. “Just set 
the bread down in the end, ma, and climb 
in,” she directed. “You hold the baby and 
put Jimmy between us, and Bertie can set 
in the bottom and hang his feet out. It’s 
going to be a hot day, and this buggy hasn’t 
got a top, but we’ll be there soon. Get up, 

an.” 


For a mile and a half they jogged along 
smartly. The sun, climbing higher in the 
heavens, shone down on them with hot rays. 
Grandma Bean’s mourning bonnet, where 
she pushed it up from her forehead, left 
a black streak. 

“T wonder how my bread is,” she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Tm hot,” complained Bertie. “Ain’t 
we most there?” 

“Pretty soon now, son.” Hattie gave 
Dan a smart slap with the reins. “Sure you 
didn’t forget anything, ma?” 

“Nary a thing,” replied Grandma Bean 
comfortably. ‘““We’re all here. You and me 
and the baby and Bertie and Jimmy and 
the bread.” 

Hattie laughed. “If Mis’ Puckett could 
see that bread— What’s the matter, Dan?” 
She gave the horse another slap. “Why 
don’t you go? Giddap—do.” For Dan had 
stopped stock still on the sun-baked road. 

““Mebbe he wants to rest a minute, Hat- 
tie,” said Grandma Bean. “Horses get tired 
same as folks.” 

“Well, he makes me tired,” snapped 
Hattie crossly. For a few minutes she let 
the reins hang slack. Then, clucking per- 
- sively, she struck him sharply. ‘“‘Get up, 

an.” 

But Dan didn’t move. 

“Get up, Dannie. That’s a good horsie,” 
wheedled Hattie. ‘Get up. Good horsie.”’ 

“Good horsie,’”’ echoed Bertie. 

“Good ’ossie,’”’ chimed in Jimmy like a 
flute that comes out a measure behind. 

“Get up, Daniel,” urged Grandma Bean 
with dignity. 

But Dan, with feet planted firmly apart, 

remained deaf. Grandma Bean and Hattie 
alternately coaxed and urged. Hattie fed 
him crackers that she had brought along 
for the children to piece on. Still Dan, with 
his ears laid back stubbornly, re- 
fused to budge. 
_ Half an hour slipped by. Hattie 
in desperation pile: for the whip 
and flipped it gingerly across Dan’s 
back. 

“Give him a real good cut,” 
Grandma Bean advised her. “I don’t 
like to whip a horse, but when they 
get balky that way—” 

Hattie’s whip descended heavily 
on Dan’s back, but her well-directed 
blows might have fallen with as 
much effect on the iron dog in the 
yard near which they had stopped. 
Grandma Bean reached out and 
stayed her daughter’s arm. “Don’t 
whip him any more, Hattie. It’s 
no use. We might get arrested by 
the Humane Society. The long and 
short of it is, Hattie, that he’s a 
balky horse.” 

Hattie wiped her heated face. 
“‘Whatever’ll we do, ma?” 

“Looks like you’d have to get 
out and lead him, Hattie. When 
they’re balky that way—” 

Hattie handed the lines to her 
mother and climbed out. Taking 
Dan by the bridle, she started to 
lead him. When she stopped he 
stopped too. The sun beat down 
fiercely. Hattie’s new turban, draped 
in red silk in Arabian effect, hung 
over one ear. Her fresh blue lawn 


, 
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Strolhmraon. 


‘“‘ She’s comin’ down again, gramma”’ 


was crumpled and dusty. Her reddish hair, 
so carefully crimped with the curling iron, 
tumbled straight and stringing over her 
shoulders. Her round cheeks were crimson 
and mottled with perspiration and dust. 

“Best stop a minute, Hattie, and let me 
kned down my bread,’ called Grandma 
Bean after the second mile. “I just know 
it’s runnin’ over.” 

She climbed out and gave the baby to 
her daughter, who sat down beside the 
road and -rocked with laughter. Grandma 
Bean, kneading the spongy mass, laughed 
too. 

“Tt’s too funny,” gasped Hattie chok- 
ingly. “A balky horse and bread dough— 
oh-oh-oh! You’ve’ got a new kind of bread 
mixer, ma. And that’s the kind of horse 
he is. Our slow old team could have been 
there and back. If Frank ever hears about 
this—” 

“There,” said Grandma Bean triumph- 
antly, tucking the cover over the subdued 
and flattened dough. “We’d best start on 
again, Hattie. It’s as hot as a furnace back 
here, and pretty soon I’ll have to mix it 
down again.” 

Hattie handed the baby to her mother 
and jerked Dan’s bridle. “Come on, you 
old cowcatcher,”’ she said wrathfully. 

The strange procession started. After 
a few rods Hattie stopped to wipe her face. 
Dan stopped too. Bertie, craning his neck 
round the buggy, announced dramatically: 
“She’s comin’ down again, gramma.” 

“Comin’ down again,” chimed in Jimmy 
in his flutelike tones. 

Grandma Bean scrambled out and, going 
round to the dough, mixed it down once 
more. This time it was so light that it 
started rising before she had tucked it in. 
At half-mile intervals they stopped, and 
Grandma Bean mixed down the bread. 
The sun now shone upon them from over- 
head. It was noon, and they had gone four 
miles. They had been three hours on the 
journey. 

After the fourth mile Hattie climbed in. 
“T’m clean tuckered out,’ she panted, 
“dragging that stubborn old horse’s head. 
I’ve just got to rest, if we never get there.” 

“T wonder how my bread is,” said Grand- 
ma Bean anxiously. “Take the baby, Hat- 
tie, while I kned it down again.” 

Grandma Bean came round to the side 
of the buggy a moment later and faced her 
daughter tragically. “What’ll I do, Hattie? 
The bread’s been knedded down so much 
it just won’t be mixed again. It’s runnin’ 
all over the back of the buggy.” 

“Throw part of it away,” Hattie advised 
her, laughing. “I’m sure I don’t know what 
else to do, ma.” : 

“My poor bread,” lamented Grandma 
Bean, throwing out great handfuls of snowy 
whiteness. “It’s plum ruint, I know. If I 
ever do get there and get it baked, it will 
be hard enough to knock down a yearlin’.” 

“T wish I had a loaf of it to throw at this 
old mule,” declared Hattie. 

“T hear a wagon coming,” announced 
Bertie. 

“A wagon?” Hattie sat up and stopped 
fanning with the red turban. 

Grandma Bean peered down the long 
white stretch of road behind them. She 
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made out a team pulling 
a load of gravel. When it 
drew alongside the driver 
stopped. 

“We've got a balky 
horse,” Hattie informed 
him. “I’ve walked and led 
him four miles. We’ve still 
got a mile and a half to go. 
Can we hitch on behind 
your team?” 

“Sure,”’ the man agreed 
kindly. ‘Just let me tie the 
critter behind; I’ll keep him 
moving.” 

Grandma Bean gave the 
bread a final mixing down 
before the little cavalcade 
started. For a mile they 
jogged on serenely under 
the burning sun. The town 
of Miltonvale lay at the 
foot of a gradually sloping 
hill about half a mile long. 
The man with the gravel 
had no brake on his wagon, 
and the team kept gainin 
momentum as they uated 
down the long incline. As 
theyneared the bottom they 
broke into a trot and then 
into a canter, dragging Dan 
after them. 

“Stop ’em!’”’ screamed 
Grandma Bean in trepidation. “They’ll 
throw my bread out!” 

“T’m falling!”’ yelled Bertie. 

Jimmy and the baby set up loud cries. 
Hattie held the baby tight and was forced 
to hold Bertie down with her foot. Grandma 
Bean clutched Jimmy and held on to the 
sides of the careening buggy. The team was 
now running, with the gravel-filled wagon 
bumping behind them. It was a terrible 
ride. Grandma Bean had ceased to think 
of her bread; she thought only of their 
safety. Her lips were moving silently as if in 
prayer. 

“We're tipping over!” screamed Hattie 
as they nt the bottom. But after two 
or three frenzied whirls the buggy finall 
righted itself and stood pat on the smoot 
road that led into the town. 

Hattie jumped out with the baby in her 
arms and promptly fell down. “I’m that 
dizzy I can’t stand!’’ she cried. “For pity’s 
sake, are we all here? If Dan had fallen 
— we'd all been killed! My, what a 
ride!” 

Grandma Bean scrambled out dizzily. 
“My poor bread, Hattie,” she said. “I 
wonder how it is.” 

For the second time that day Hattie sat 
in the road and rocked with merriment. 
“Bread, ma?’ she repeated between gasps. 
“Bread! If there is any of it left it had 
ought to be baked by friction!’ She rocked 
again. “Oh, what a joke it was on Dan! 
Oh-oh-oh!” 

‘He’ll be willing to go back, I'll ven- 
ture,” put in the man, glancing at the 
subdued horse. ‘‘Well, if = ready, we'll 
get on. I’ll leave you where you want to 
stop.” 

A few minutes later the queer proces- 
sion arrived at Jen’s. The driver’s “whoa” 
interrupted Grandma Bean’s mourn- 
ful musing. She was visioning Mrs. 
Puckett’s salt-rising loaf adorned with 
the blue ribbon and Sally Horn’s 
“ora-ham” wearing the red. She her- 
self would take nothing. But when 
she had lifted the pan from the rear 
of the buggy her spirits rose visibly. 
The bread was up to the top of the 


an. 

“Tll make it right down into 
loaves,’’ she said to Hattie happily. 
“And you get the fire ready.” 

“T’ve tried a lot of bread receipts,” 
said Hattie later that evening as we A 
all sat round the supper table, wit 
the pungent odor of freshly baked 
vend filling Jen’s little kitchen, “but 
this is the best I ever tasted, ma.” 

“T don’t think there’ll be a great 
demand for our receipt, Hattie,”’ ob- 
served Grandma Bean with a twinkle. 
“Onless somebody wants a fast ride 
and a balky horse.” : 

“T guess I’ll be satisfied to ride in a 
wagon behind our old grays after 
this, ma,” said Hattie. 

“And I’ll be satisfied,” declared 
Grandma Bean, running an apprais- 
ing finger along the flaky crust of 
the brown loaf that was to wear the 
accustomed blue ribbon on the mor- 
row, “to kned down my bread in the 
old-fashioned way.” 


Chapter Six 
A wakeful night 
CARCELY daring to 


breathe, the boys 
crouched in the canoe 





slowly by no more than 
thirty feet away. Indeed 
the men aboard might have espied them 
had they not been engaged in animated talk 
just then. 

The raft was not really large, perhaps 
twelve feet by twenty. or thirty, but was 
loaded a foot high with the bog timber, 
the rich, dark color of which showed plainly. 
The three men were lounging on blankets 
and dunnage in the centre. Apparently 
the raft needed little steering, for the lon 
poles were drifting idly alongside. Behin 
trailed the canoe. The raft floated past 
ponderously; the voices diminished; then 
it grew distant and finally vanished round 
another bend. 

“There’s the bog oak!’ said Kenneth, 
drawing a full breath again. 

Dick, who understood little of what he 
had seen, exclaimed: ‘Tell me about it! 
If that raft load is really bog oak, it’s worth 
a fortune!” 

Kenneth aay recounted his tale of 
the bog timber and produced from his pocket 
the scrap that he had carried away from 
the sawmill. 

Dick examined it eagerly. “You're cer- 
tainly the treasure finder, Ken!” he said. 
“1 don’t know whether this stuff is oak or 
not; I don’t believe anybody could tell, 
it’s so old and hard and black. But I don’t 
believe it matters; it’ll go anywhere for 
bog oak now.” 


“What do you imagine it’s worth?” Ken-, loose 


neth demanded. 

“Not an idea. It’s a fancy article, I imag- 
ine, and worth what it’ll fetch. I know bog 
oak is scarce just now. Most of it used to 
come from Russia, but now that supply 
is cut off. I believe I did hear of some being 
dug up in Minnesota lately. There are al- 
ways old tree trunks found in bogs of course, 
but it’s only where the soil is impregnated 
with iron oxides that they get that rich 
blackness, and of course the logs must be 
good hardwood timber. I think you’re right, 
Ken. With that raft we won’t need to worry 
about borrowing capital. And there must 
be a lot more still sunk in the bog.” 

“Well,” said Kenneth, “that timber cer- 
tainly doesn’t belong to Williams, and we 
won't let him get away with it. I suppose 
he means to ship it somewhere from Cedar 
Lake. If he does that, it’s lost. Even if he 
gets it to Cedar Lake, we’d have trouble 
in arresting him or proving that he didn’t 
own it.” 

“We must get possession of it before he 
ets there,” said Dick. “We don’t want any 
ghting and shooting. We’ll have to trail 

them down and wait our chance. Some night 
when they’ve tied up the raft and are asleep 
we'll slip-up and cut it leose—cut. loose 
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their canoe too. They'll be halfway home, 
and “td know all the trails, so they won’t 


perish. 

“They’d get a slight taste of. what they 
made us swallow,” said Kenneth with satis- 
faction. 

They pushed out and paddled gently 
down the stream again, peering cautiously 
ahead before venturing to round a bend. 
It was a quarter of an hour before they 
sighted the raft again, a dark spot far. down 
the river, and they held back till it had 
gone round a curve. Paddling to the bend, 
they saw the raft only a hundred yards 
ahead. 

_ Again they delayed for ten. minutes, and 
in that fashion they trailed the raft hour 
after hour, keeping just far enough back 
to be out of sight. The sun was swinging 
low, but the raftsmen kept on till nearly 
dusk, when their pursuers saw them poling 
the unwieldy craft tosvards the shore. They 

d chosen a spot where the bank was un- 
usually high and dry, and they tied the 
raft to a dead tamarac. Presently a column 
of smoke arose. 

The boys themselves were hungry enough, 
but they feared to light a fire so near the 
enemy. Dick, however, had brought up 
some fresh provisions with him, including 
bread and several tins of salmon. He cut 
open one of the cans with his jackknife, 
and they ate uneasily, watching the distant 
camp that was beginning to show a ruddy 
fire glow in the twilight. 

“We may get ‘em this very night,” said 
Dick. “In a few hours they’ll be dead asleep, 
and what's to hinder us from slipping down 
there in the darkness and cutting the raft 
“Do you suppose Uncle Norman knew 
of this bog timber?” Kenneth asked sud- 


denly. 

“Tl bet he didn’t. Otherwise he’d have 
had it out long ago. I can’t imagine how 
Williams spotted its value.” 

The thought of Uncle Norman always 
brought uneasiness and gloom to the boys. 
The mystery that surrounded him was too 
full of possibilities that they did not care 
to think of. They sat silent for a long time, 
watching the distant camp and trying to 
endure the mosquitoes that swarmed over 
the water with the twilight. They could 
see the men prepare their supper and eat 
it. It grew so dark that they ventured to 
float down silently to within less than fifty 
yards of the camp. It seemed that the gang 
should take to their blankets soon, but 
presently they went aboard the raft again. 
They moved about, talked loudly and then 
became quiet, sitting or lying on the plank- 
in 


g. 

“They’re going to sleep on the raft!’ 
muttered Dick in acute disgust. 

The boys watched for half an hour longer, 
but the men seemed to have settled them- 
selves for the night. Dick and Kenneth 
finally had to give up the plan; they 


The raft floated past ponderously 
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paddled quietly upriver again to find a 
resting place for themselves. 

They blundered in the darkness into 
flats of mud and impenetrable tangles of 
cedar and willow before they found a spot 
where they could crawl ashore. Since it 
was nearly a mile above the raft, they broke 
off twigs and managed to light a smudge. 
And there they crouched on their dunnage 
in the smoke, choking and trying to talk 
hopefully of the peat and the oak to keep 
up each other’s courage; they needed cour- 
age, for they were both dead weary and 
depressed. They nodded sleepily. The 
smudge burned low, and the swarming 
mosquitoes awoke them promptly. It was 
a repetition of the nights that Kenneth 
had already spent, and as he turned over 
and over and coughed he was almost willing 
to abandon peat and oak and the whole 
enterprise. Dick squirmed, groaned and 
muttered, drowsing with his coat drawn 
over his head. From time to time they both 
= up, replenished the fire and talked irri- 


tably. 

The night seemed to draw out endlessly 
in short dozes and choking wakefulness, 
but they did sleep at last, 
slept till the sun was well 
up. They both felt tired, 
empty and exhausted. Ken- 
neth wearily built the fire 
and set about \ preparing 
food. There was no coffee 
and no bread, but toasted 
bacon and cold salmon re- 
vived them considerably, 
and the prospect began to 
look brighter. 

“We've got to capture 
that raft tonight!” declared 
Kenneth. “I’ve had enough 
of these swamp nights. Be- 
sides, tomorrow may take 
them nearly to Cedar Lake. 
Tonight may be our last 
chance.” 

The morning was hot and 
hazy as they started down- 
stream again on the trail of the timber 
pirates; the swamps and the river appeared 
to be steaming. The raftsmen had been up 
early, for when the boys came in sight of 
their camping place the raft was gone; it 
was nearly an hour before they spied it far 
ahead, showing dimly through the light mist 
that was gathering on the water. As before 
they followed it far in the rear. The raft 
moved so slowly that it was hard not to 
overtake it. 

Towards noon they sighted a dry, bare 
ridge overgrown with raspberry canes that 
were laden with fruit, and they went ashore 
and picked and ate. A flock of partridges 
rose from the berries, and Dick dropped 
one with a quick shot. Kenneth at once 
plucked it and broiled it, and after eating 
the boys lay back in the sun and dozed. 
Mosquitoes were few in that open spot, 
and they finally fell sound asleep. 

It was the middle of the afternoon when 
they aroused, feeling much refreshed. The 
haze had thickened into fog,—a hot, close 
cloud that seemed to grow heavier with 
steam from the heated swamps,—and when 
they took to the canoe again everything 
beyond a hundred yards was indistinct. 

“Tf it gets any thicker, we’ll have to look 
out, or we'll run into them before we see 
them,’’ Kenneth remarked. 

There was no immediate danger, how- 
ever; the raft was probably several miles 
ahead. Nevertheless, they paddled cau- 
tiously and talked in low tones. Sound 
carried far in the damp air. They heard 
invisible ducks quacking on the water, the 
chatter of whiskey iacks ashore and once 
a sudden splashing that startled them, 
though it probably was made by a family 
of swimming muskrats. Grayer and heavier 
the fog became as they went on. Behind 
and before them the spruces loomed ghostly 
gray. They felt sure that the raft could 
not be far ahead, but they neither heard 
nor saw anything of it. Dipping their pad- 
dies noiselessly, they floated down the gray 
water. They could hardly have seen the 
raft now at a hundred feet. They had laid 
their shotguns handy in case of emergency, 
but they stole round curve after curve, 
and nothing floating appeared. 

“We were fools to let them get so far 
ahead!’ Dick muttered. ‘““We’ve lost them.” 

But it did not seem possible even in a 
thick fog to lose anything so large as the 
raft. It must be somewhere on the river. 
The stream seemed to widen, and, peering 
about, they recognized the long, lake-like 
stretch that they had traversed on the way 
in. Slowly they dropped down to the lower 
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end of the little lake and hesitated. It did 
not seem possible that the raft could have 
gone farther, and they turned back. The 
lake was cut into a maze of cross channels 
with numerous marshy islets, among which 
they peered and poked round in the dim- 
ness. 

At the upper end of the lake they stopped 
again. Evening was approaching. The riv- 
er ran like oil; the wilderness was dead 
silent. Not a breath stirred the dripping 
trees in the gray obscurity. The raft seemed 
to have been swallowed up. Suddenly from 
far downstream came the echoing crack 
of an axe blow. Again and again it came 
clearly. Some one was cutting wood for 
a camp fire. 

The boys drove the canoe fast down the 
lake again, but when they reached the lower 
end the axe had become silent. Nightfall 
had begun to deepen the fog. The canoe 
drifted slowly with the current below the 
lake, and in the course of a hundred yards 
the boys saw a reddish glow in the distance. 

“There they are!’ Kenneth whispered. 

Still another hundred yards and they 
saw the camp fire, a circle of orange light 
in the fog. Keeping close 
to the opposite shore, they 
floated past it and distin- 
guished the outline of a 
canoe drawn ashore and two 
figures moving indistinctly 
about the fire. But the raft 
was not visible. 

“They’ve moored it far- 
ther down—left the other 
man with it,” Dick whis- 
pered in his brother’s ear. 

Without using the pad- 
dles they let the canoe float 
some rods farther, straining 
their eyes through the ob- 
security. Then they paddled 
slowly for more than a quar- 
ter of a mile. But the big 
outline of the raft showed 
nowhere. 

“Tt’s up on the lake after 
all. We must have missed it,” said Ken- 
neth. “But this is our chance, Dick. There 
are only two of them at that camp. When 
they’re asleep we'll drop on them. Make ’em 
tell us where the raft is. When we find it the 
other fellow will have to surrender. We'll 
never get them separated like this again.” 

“I guess you're right,” Dick answered 
after some hesitation. “It may be our best 
chance. It’s dangerous, but—well, we can’t 
do anything for hours yet anyway.” 

For hours they waited in the canoe there 
in the dark. Fortunately the mosquitoes 
were for some reason not so fierce as usual. 

It was a little after eight o’clock, though 
half the night seemed to have passed, when 
they paddled stealthily again within sight 
of the camp. The fire had burned low. The 
men were invisible; they were lying down, 
but a mutter of voices came across the 
water, showing that they were still awake. 
In a short time the voices ceased, but the 
boys waited still, waited for an hour, though 
it seemed an eternity. Then Dick touched 
Kenneth on the arm, and they pushed the 
canoe silently toward the bank. 

“No shooting!” Dick whispered. 

They held their guns ready, however, 
as they stepped ashore. There was no sound 
from the camp, and the fire had smouldered 
down to a faint glow. Dick kicked the 
brands together, and a flicker leaped up 
with a shower of sparks. In the flash they 
saw a mosquito bar on short supports and 
the shapes of men underneath. Dick tore 
the netting aside with the muzzle of his 
gun and violently kicking a foot that pre- 
sented itself, shouted: f 

“Wake up! Hands up!” 

The man nearest him sat up with a star- 
tled grunt, grasped the situation and 
instantly held his hands high. But his com- 
panion was less submissive. He squirmed 
up and with an enraged shout dived through 
the mosquito bar like a cat. He evaded the 
blow that Kenneth struck with the barrel 
of his gun and gripped the boy round the 
body. They reeled back in a fierce clinch 
and fell heavily together near the fire. 

Dick sprang to his brother’s help. It was 
so dark and the fighters were so closely 
entangled that for a moment he could not 
see which was which. But just then a log 
fell apart, and a sudden bright flame flashed 
up and illumined the whole scene. 

Dick uttered a startled shout and seized 
Kenneth by one struggling arm. “Stop it, 
Ken!” he ejaculated, beginning to laugh 
wildly. “Stop! Don’t you see who it is? Uncle 
Norman! Let go! It’s Kenneth and Dick.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ii The Road to Satisfaction ~Ride it with a Bike f i : 


Isn’t My New Departure 
a Peach, Dad? 


“Sure 1s, son. No wonder you 
wanted it so badly. Stops your bike 
easier than I can stop the auto. 





“I’m mighty glad you have it. 
They never had brakes like this 
when I was a boy. 


“You'll have twice the fun out 
of the wheel now, because you can 
coast half the time. It’s great to 
be out so much in the fresh air, 
and I suppose you'll come home 
every night with a big appetite.” 





New Departures are 
made and sold on honor. 
During processes of 
manufacture, there are 
forty-four principal in- 
spections for the purpose 
of maintaining high 


If you haven’ta bicycle, you can 
get one with a New Departure on 
it, or you can make your old wheel 
almost as good as new by equip- 
ping it with this fine coaster brake. 


quality standards. Every 
inspector is your repre- 
sentative in our factory 
to see that the brake you 
get is the best we make. 
This is one reason why 
New Departures have a 
long established reputa- 
tion for reliability and 


* * * 
af your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 
Send today for illustrated story “<Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


durability. The New Departure Coaster Brake 


Bristol, Conn. 

















Test the New ‘Companion 


in Your Home Before Deciding 


UR plan makes it possible for you to test this high- 
grade sewing machine in your home for three months 
before deciding. If unsatisfactory, we 
will return your money and take back & 
machine at our expense. 


New Styles—New Low Prices 


New and Attractive Terms 







i. 





The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
offered in seven styles, including foot treadle and 
electric models. Each machine is equipped with the 
latest attachments and improvements, and each 
warranted for 25 years by the Publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion. No machine, regardless of 
price, will last longer or do better work. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory to home 
effects a large saving for each purchaser. Be sure to 
get our liberal Offer before selecting 2 new machine. 
It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine machine. A postal- 


card request will bring our free illustrated catalogue, trial offer 
and attractive terms by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 





We Pay the Freight 


We pay all charges to 
your nearest freight 
station. Machines ship- 
ped from near points in 
Eastern, Central and 
Western sections. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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Above, main gondola of the ZR-3 
Below, navigator’s stand at the front of the 
main gondola 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A SMILE MAY GO FAR even without 
getting outside the home. 


Know, Stumbler, though Surefoot may 
laugh in his Pride, 

Who stumbles, but falls not, goes for- 
ward a Stride. 


A GOOD TEST of a man is the way he 
spends his money. 


A NEW KIND OF COTTON, known as 
tanguis and immune to wilt, has come to the 
front in Peru. It is descended from a single 
plant which stood perfect in an infected field 
and the seed from which produced other 
perfect plants true to type. Moreover, it is 
nearly perennial, having been cultivated to 
the fifth year, and it yields about eight hun- 
dred pounds to the acre. 


LLOYD’S NEW REGISTER informs us 
that in 1923, although many new ships 
were built, the carrying capacity of the 
merchant fleets of the world decreased al- 
most 1,143,000 tons. The merchant marine 
of Germany and that of Japan are forging 
ahead relatively faster than those of their 
rivals. Our own is declining rapidly. Al- 
though we are still second, Germany is 
pressing us. 


A GIGANTIC INCUBATOR that will 
hatch 508,000 eggs at a setting is under 
construction in California. All work in the 
hatchery is to be done by electricity. The 
owner believes that electrically hatched 
chickens are sturdier and healthier and 
mature earlier than chickens hatched by 
any other method. He expects to ship 
twenty-five thousand a day, or three million 
in a’season. 


CHILD WELFARE has become an im- 
portant matter in our state legislatures. 
Many of them have recently provided for 
state child-welfare commissions, and some 
have authorized county commissions. In 
certain states a “children’s code commission”’ 
has appeared—a body created by the legis- 
lature to study child welfare and direct the 
revision and codification of all the laws of 
the state that have to do with children. 
Among the states that have recently created 
children’s code commissions are New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Florida, 
Kentucky, North Dakota and Utah. 


A NEW BUILDING in memory of some 
five hundred members of the Reformed 
Church who lost their lives in the Great 
War was dedicated recently at ChAteau- 
Thierry. Sometime ago, when the Federal 
Council of Churches undertook its pro- 
gramme of aid for the reconstruction of 
French churches devastated by the war, 
the Reformed Church requested that the 
rebuilding of the church at Chateau-Thierry 
should be allocated as its special privilege 
and responsibility. The building recently 
dedicated marks the culmination of that 
splendid ambition. 

EVERY NEW BABY born in Berlin, says 
a dispatch, is to receive from the munici- 
pality a savings account of three gold 
marks. The purpose of the plan is to in- 
crease the birth rate of Greater Berlin, 
which is now below normal. The savings 
account will be made out in the name of 
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the baby itself and will draw interest. ‘The 
money may be withdrawn only when the 
child reaches the age of fourteen. In other 
German cities where the birth rate is below 
normal similar steps are to be taken. And 
this in a country already overcrowded! 


° 9 


A LONG, HARD PULL 


OW that it is decided that the Dawes 
plan is to have a fair trial it is worth 
while to take note of the difficulties 

that are likely to be found in administering 
it. It is obvious that the success of the plan 
depends first of all on the sincerity of the 
Germans. The present government is acting 
in a straightforward manner, and the sound 
and sensible part of the nation, particularly 
the business interest, is, if we can believe the 
surface indications, convinced that only by 
carrying out the London agreement can Ger- 
many regain its prosperity and its honorable 
place among the nations. But there are still 
factions—the Communists on one hand and 
the irreconcilable Junker party on the other 
—that would be glad to obstruct the plan if 
they could, since they believe that their own 
ambitions are most likely to be forwarded by 
a disturbed Europe and a discredited German 
Republic. 
f we take for granted the success of the 
lan within Germany, the great problem will 
»e the transfer of German funds from the new 
reparations bank to the countries that are 
entitled to receive them. The money paid in 
by the railways and industrial concerns of 
Germany will accumulate fast enough in the 
bank: how shall it get across the border? 
There is not gold enough in Germany or 
anywhere outside the United States. If 
much of what there is were to be exported, 
there would be no adequate support for the 
newly stabilized German currency. German 
paper money would be valueless outside Ger- 
many. The reparation payments cannot be 
made in that medium. It is of course through 
bills of foreign exchange that they can most 
conveniently be made, but in order to pro- 
duce the bills there must be an active and 
thriving German commerce. Other countries 
must buy largely of German manufactures 
in order to create the credits that are to be 
transferred as bills of exchange to France 
and Belgium. 

There will be some difficulty about that, 
not only because many of the surrounding 
countries are at present prejudiced against 
German goods but because Germany can re- 
gain its commerce only by underselling its 
neighbors and to that extent disorganizing 
their industries. It is probable, however, 
that Germany will turn to the eastward and 
endeavor to extend its commerce with Asia 
and with Russia. If it sueceeds there, it will 
build up a quantity of foreign exchange that 
the new bank can transfer to the reparations 
account. 

But it is clear that there is no reservoir of 
ready cash on which Germany can draw. It 
is only by expanding and quickening its for- 
eign commerce that it can find the means of 
discharging its formidable debts. Inciden- 
tally that must affect the commerce of other 
nations. Some authorities think it will affect 
it so unfavorably as to cause serious business 
losses and unemployment in countries where 
the scale of wages and the cost of doing busi- 
ness are high—in Great Britain and the 
United States, for example. Others think 
that commerce will adjust itself to the new 
conditions, but that only slowly can Ger- 
many regain its power of making foreign 
payments. For some years the Dawes plan 
will remain a hopeful but uncertain experi- 


ment. 
e 8 
OUR NEW DIRIGIBLE 


HE great German dirigible known for 
the present as ZR-3 has been completed 
at Friedrichshafen, on Lake Constance, 
and will soon be turned over to the United 
States as a prize of war; indeed, it may have 
crossed the Atlantic before this number of 
The Companion reaches its subscribers. 
The builders of the ZR-3 are exceedingly 
proud of their work. They believe it will 
“revolutionize” commercial aviation. It has 
five four-hundred-horse-power motors, all 
reversible simultaneously, and it can main- 
tain without difficulty a speed of seventy- 
five miles an hour. It has been built for pas- 
senger service, and the accommodations for 
the thirty passengers that it can carry are 
described as luxurious. There are a perfectly 
equipped electric kitchen and excellent ar- 
rangements for sleeping. The great airship 
rides so smoothly that the passengers are 
hardly conscious of any motion even when it 


is traveling at full speed. The gondolas are 
fitted with huge windows from which the 
passengers can have extraordinary views of 
the land or sea and the sky. The ZR-3 has 
heen tested in heavy weather; the builders 
call it “storm proof’; it could probably ride 
out anything except a tropical hurricane. 

The great craft could fly from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu in a little more than 
twenty-four hours. It could cross the conti- 
nent in about a day and a half; in two days 
or a little more it could cross the Atlantic, 
and, going by way of the Azores and Ber- 
muda to avoid the stormy weather of the 
North Atlantic, it could travel from London 
to New York in not much more than three 
days. 

Traveling by air must always be more ex- 
pensive than traveling by sea, for airships 
cannot carry nearly so much cargo or nearly 
sO many passengers as steamships easily 
transport; but for rapid and easy communi- 
cation the great dirigibles bid fair to surpass 
anything that we now have. They cannot 
make the speed of aéroplanes, but they offer 
comfort such as the aéroplanes can never 
afford. They will not take the place of the 
railway train or the steamship, but for the 
special purposes to which they are adapted 
they will no doubt come to be widely if not 
universally used. 


a 
SENSE OF DIRECTION 


N any expedition, whether on foot or by 
automobile, there are nearly always 
some persons who depend on others to 

find the way. Sometimes they are the per- 
sons who should be responsible for finding it, 
but they are uncertain; they vacillate at 
crossroads and ask advice of others in the 
party; and usually there will be some one 
who, though he has never been over the road 
before, will say definitely which is the route 
to take, and his decision will prove to be 
right. He has what the others lack, a sense 
of direction, an ability to map out in his 
mind the course already taken and that re- 
quired to bring him to his destination. And 
that ability implies acuteness of observation, 
accuracy of memory and trustworthy power 
of reasoning. 

What is the aim of education if not to 
strengthen and improve the sense of direc- 
tion? Not merely the sense of direction that 
is a fairly sure guide through unfamiliar 
scenes of town or country, but a sense that 
shall keep us from taking the wrong turn at 
any of the numerous crossroads of life and 
going permanently astray or having to re- 
trace our steps, perhaps at great cost and 
sorrow. 

Most persons, however well educated, 
make a rather haphazard progress through 
life. They seize opportunities and make com- 
promises and undergo changes of heart and 
of points of view according to the influences 
of the moment. They may not abandon the 
standards of uprightness that every well- 
educated person holds, but they are cften 
likely to mistake the road that leads to a 
life of the highest significance and the truest 
happiness and to get back to the main thor- 
oughfare only after many wanderings from 
it. Sometimes they come upon it when it is 
too late to arrive at what to their youthful 
eyes had been not merely a possible but even 
a certain destination. The familiar line in 
the comic song, “I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on my way,” has many a 
tragic illustration in the lives of people who 
have no sense of direction. 


° ¢e 
RADIO AND SPEECH 


N two respects the growing popularity 
| of radio is likely to affect our specch. 

In the first place it has already begun 
to give a new value to clear enunciation, 
proper shading and an effective choice of 
words. On the radio a nasal twang, the slur- 
ring of letters and syllables, lapses into stale 
slang and a slipshod pronunciation are more 
noticeable ne more offensive than in face- 
to-face conversation or in direct public 
speaking. The microphone also catches and 
transmits pitilessly faults that may escape 
notice when the speaker is seen. The time 
may come when, through radio, poetry 
will be restored to its ancient position of 
public esteem and favor. Before the printing 
press was invented bards and troubadours 
recited their compositions orally. Few people 
saw their handwritten copies, if they made 
any. But now poets look first of all for a 
publisher, even though in print their verse 
loses the important element of euphonious 
sound. It is seen but not heard. Through 
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radio, poetry may regain equality with 
music as a form of entertainment. 

In the second place radio is sure to pro- 
mote a better knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. It may in time help to bring about 
a universal tongue. In this country, where 
almost everyone understands English, that 
problem has hardly yet come up. No matter 
how late in the night the radio enthusiasts 
sit up and “tune in” station after station, 
farther and farther west, they still hear the 
English language; but may we not expect 
before long to hear also the European 
broadcasts, and is it likely that we shall be 
content with understanding only the public 
speakers of Great Britain? 

This summer, before the reception of a 
new member in the French Academy, the 
French postal service for the first time ob- 
tained permission to install a radio-trans- 
mitting apparatus in the famous cupola on 
the banks of the Seine where the Academy 
meets. Thus the addresses of welcome to the 
new member and those of eulogy over the 
former occupant of the seat could be heard 
all over France. But the radio waves do not 
stop at the frontiers of any country. The 
Eiffel tower station can now be heard as far 
north as Norway and as far south as Moroc- 
co, and that means all over Europe. To share 
in the discourses at the French Academy, 
the debates in the Chamber of Deputies, 
the addresses of Benito Mussolini before 
the Italian Parliament or the interpellations 
in the German Reichstag it will soon be 
necessary to understand French, German 
and Italian. In good oratory there are thrills 
that no other art can duplicate. 

With such delights in store, is it not likely 
that owners of radio sets will make serious 
efforts to learn foreign tongues? In schools 
and colleges the modern languages are 
taught too much as if they were dead, like 
Greek and Latin, but hearing the best 
speakers of each country over the radio 
would supplement the ordinary class-room 
instruction, and French, German, Italian 
and Spanish would appear the living tongues 
that they are. 
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THE CROWDING MILLIONS 


FTER a century or more, during which 
the extraordinary results of improved 
agriculture and mechanical invention 

seemed to have put a new face on the old 
problem of population, we are once more 
hearing the name of Dr. Malthus mentioned 
and his famous apprehensions concerning the 
future of mankind repeated. 

At the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, where historians, economists and 
sociologists met to discuss the drift of world 
affairs, the note of uneasiness at the contin- 
ual growth of population was often heard. 
Within the last century the peoples of the 
carth have multiplied from 700,000,000 to 
1,700,000,000. The population of Europe 
has grown from 200,000,000 to 475,000,000; 
that of the United States has risen from 10,- 
000,000 to 110,000,000. Such increases in 
population have been made possible by the 
use of machinery in production and the con- 
sequent growth of commerce. If they con- 
tinue at the same pace, we shall see & the 
end of the century more than 200,000,000 
people in this country, 750,000,000 in Eu- 
rope and 2,500,000,000 in the world. It will 
appear that the human race is proving the 
assertion of Dr. Malthus that it will always 
increase to the limit of subsistence, and that 
all the advantages of plenty and leisure that 
mechanical invention has promised will 
steadily be absorbed by the growing popula- 
tion. As the backward countries adopt the 
industrial improvements that have made 
Western Europe and the United States the 
workshops of the world, the conditions that 
have made possible the crowded populations 
of our great industrial cities will change. The 
world will be face to face with the necessity 
cither of diminishing its numbers or of 
lowering its standard of living—as China has 
already done. 

Such are the premises on which the un- 
casy men of science base their apprehensions. 
They go on to point out that war, famine and 
pestilence are the only natural means of 
checking a state of overpopulation. Medical 
science is making pestilence less and less 
likely and may end by making it impossible. 
The human race also aspires to put an end 
to war. It is the steady growth of population 
that makes some men believe that those 
aspirations can never be realized. They do 
not think that the Western peoples will ever 
submit to conditions either of famine or of 
want. One speaker at Williamstown pre- 
dicted an aggressive warlike policy for the 
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United States when its population shall have 
reached 200,000,000. What can he think will 
be the course of events in Europe, already 
crowded far beyond that point? 

War, such as it promises to be in the 
future, would be a most effective corrector of 
a state of overpopulation, but it may well be 
that those prophets are mistaken who be- 
lieve it to be inevitable. Mankind faced by 
conditions that are already lowering the 
birth rate in every country, and growing in 
every generation more intelligent and more 
capable of self-control, should be able to 
keep its numbers within bounds. Dr. 
Malthus, like many economists, reasoned 
about men as if they were subject to in- 
exorable laws that they had no power to 
modify; but they have that power if they 
will use it. Subject only to the promptings of 
natural instinct they will no doubt increase 
to the limit of subsistence and then fight one 
another for a larger share of a supply that is 
insufficient for all. But man has a brain and 
a power of foresight. He often rises above 
his instincts, and he does it more and more 
frequently as the centuries go by. It is per- 
haps true that war will never disappear so 
long as there is overpopulation, but over- 
population need not occur. One of its chief 
causes would be removed if the exaggerated 
and jealous nationalism of Europe could be 
curbed. To that end intelligent statesmen 
must direct their efforts. It is because 
Premiers MacDonald and Herriot see this 
more clearly than their predecessors that, for 
all their inexperience in office, they are mak- 
ing a deep impression on the politics of the 
world. e 
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THE MYSTERIOUS TUTOR 


This important serial, of which a pre- 
liminary announcement has already been 
made, is to begin its course in next week's 
issue of The Companion. 

The tutor is a delightful person, the scene 
of the story —a Southern plantation — 
is picturesque, the family are collec- 
tively and individually attractive, and the 
mystery —well, the mystery is one to keep 
the reader wide-eyed and breathless with 
interest. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


N September 5 the American aviators 

who undertook to circle the globe 
found themselves once more in their own 
country. On that day they had expected 
to reach Boston, but fog forced them 
to land off Mere Point near Brunswick, 
Maine. The next day they proceeded: to the 
Boston airport and were received with 
all the ceremony and enthusiasm that the 
importance of the occasion deserved. Before 
this paragraph is printed Lieutenants 
Smith and Nelson, with their aids, Lieuten- 
ants Arnold and Harding, should have 
arrived at Seattle and completed their 
circumaviation of the globe. 
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HE fifth session of the League of Na- 

tions at Geneva met under more hope- 
ful auspices than any of the previous ses- 
sions, because Premiers MacDonald and 
Herriot were both in attendance. Their pres- 
ence indicated a far more seriously friendly 
attitude toward the League than Mr. 
Baldwin or M. Poincaré was accustomed to 
take. The members of the League Assembly 
were disappointed because our own govern- 
ment had refused to send an observer to 
follow the discussion of the proposed con- 
vention on the control of the traffic in arms; 
but it was said at Washington that the 
United States will take part in any inter- 
national conference that may be called to 
consider the possibility of such control. 


1] 


HAT was an extraordinary scene in 
Moscow when Boris Savinkov was 
brought up for sentence before the revolu- 
tionary court. Savinkov is perhaps the most 
famous of all the Russian Terrorists. For 
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years he directed the campaign of assassina- 
tion against the régime of the Czars and 


lived in daily peril of arrest and execution. | 


He planned the murder of Plehve, the iron- 
handed minister of the Czar, and of the 
Grand Duke Sergius almost in the gate of 
the Kremlin. He planned the blowing up 
of the cruiser Rurik, and only accident 
prevented the success of his plot. When 
the Revolution came he joined the party of 
Kerensky and was his minister of war. He 
fought the Bolsheviks because he was a 
revolutionary democrat, not a Socialist or 
2 Communist. From his retreat in Warsaw 
or Paris he aided to the best of his ability 
the coups of Kornilov and Kaledin and 
planned the assassination of several Bol- 
shevik leaders, including even Lenine him- 
self. Recently he returned in disguise to 
Russia and was promptly arrested and sent 
to trial. He seems to have expected the 
death sentence, but after a dramatic speech 
in which he admitted that the Bolsheviks 
understood the capacity and the psychology 
of the Russian masses better than he did, 
the court became lenient and sentenced 
him to ten years’ imprisonment. 


ie] 


lik receipts of the Internal Revenue 

Bureau for the last fiscal year amounted 
to $2,796, 179,257. The increase of $170,000,- 
000 over the previous year is almost wholly 
in the income-tax collections. That tax now 
produces more than eighteen hundred 
million dollars a year, which is more than 
twice the annual expenses of government 
in anv year before the war, omitting the 
postal service, which pays for itself. 
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HILE Japan is protesting against our 

action in excluding Japanese immigra- 
tion, the Chinese government is vigorously 
protesting to Japan against its action 
in excluding Chinese common laborers from 
Japan. It is easy enough to see why the 
Japanese do not like to have an unrestricted 
flow of common labor from China. Unem- 
ployment is by no means unheard of in 
Japan, and the population is so large that 
it can easily supply all the labor that is 
needed. The Foreign Office insists that the 


Chinese have no ground of complaint, since | 


the exclusion of unskilled labor is not di- 
rected against them alone but against all 
aliens. 

e 


HE Arctic explorer MacMillan has re- 
turned safe from his voyage into the 


ice. The expedition carried out successfully 


the scientific observations that it had in 
view: It also erected at Cape Sabine a 


bronze tablet that commemorates the suffer- 
ings of the members of the Greely Arectie 
expedition of 1882, many of whom died 
during the fatal winter at Cape Sabine. 
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HINA is again in the midst a bloody 

and destructive civil war. The trouble 
began with the rivalries and quarrels of two 
of the powerful provincial tuchuns, Chi 
Shieh-Yuan, governor of Kiangsu, and Lu 
Yung-Hsiang, governor of Chekiang. It is 
expected, however, that General Wu, Sun 
Yat-sen and other influential leaders will 
find themselves drawn into the dispute, and 
a fresh alignment—the north of China 
against the south—is by no means unlikely. 
The fighting is going on in the immediate 
vicinity of Shanghai, where foreign commer- 
cial interests are perhaps more important 
than anywhere else in China. British and 
American warships have gone to Shanghai to 
protect the lives and property of the foreign 
colony. 
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FEW weeks ago the respective powers 

of endurance possessed by 2 man and 
a horse were put to an interesting test in 
London. A man who is fifty-nine years of 
age engaged in a six-day contest against 
a race horse, each to run ten hours a day. 
The man made 345 miles, but the horse had 
done only 337 when it broke down and had 
to be withdrawn. It is probable that a horse 
might easily be found that could do better 
than that, 
who is nearly sixty years old can hardly be | 
considered as the best phy siccl representa- 


tive of the human race. It is true, and has | bp aie o mnd us $3.00 


often been proved, that a really strong and 
well-trained man can tire out the best and 
sturdiest of horses in a long contest—just 


as he can run down the speediest deer if he | 


keeps inflexibly upon its trail. 





but on the other hand a man |! 











Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephone, in fair 
weather or in foul, for the usual affairs of the day or for the dire 


emergency in the dead of night. 
a matter of course. 


Its continuous service is taken as 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires are kept 
alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. A few drops 
of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the wire maze of a 
switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the mere falling 
of a branch will often jeopardize the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept electrically 


intact. 


The task is as endless as-housekeeping. 


Inspection of 


apparatus, equipment and all parts of the plant is going on all the 


Wire chiefs at 


though miles away. 


time. 


“test boards” 
Repairmen, the 


locate trouble on the wires 


“trouble hunters,” are at 


work constantly wherever they are needed in city streets, country 
roads or in the seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness, 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a huge under- 
taking. To keep this vast mechanism always electrically alive and 
dependable is the unending task of tens of thousands of skillful men 
and women in every state in the Union. 
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Every Family Should Have 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


It is Loved by Home Folks 


ALL THE WORLD SEEKS HAPPINESS—yet man 

of us it by because Hepgeen © isa ry ual quality, 
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And 
Her 
Brother 


DRAWINGS BY PAUL MASON 


A Fairy 





VERSE BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


A fairy and her brother once 
(As tiny as could be), 

They gayly went a-traveling, 
To see what they could see. 


They gazed about with shining eyes 
As brightly as a mouse; 

They looked upon the chicken coop 
And on the farmer’s house. 


They saw the mighty curtains blow; 
They wondered at the swing 
That hung enormous from a tree. 
They stared at everything. 


But when a little girl ran out 
And shut the door a-bang! 
They kicked their heels 
and scuttled off. 
“We just escaped,” they 
sang. 


a 
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THE CULPRITS 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


was three o’clock of a bright October afternoon, and all 
six of Miss Phoebe Squirrel’s pupils were fidgeting. 

Miss Phoebe knew what was the matter with them: 
they were fidgeting with joy because at four o’clock she 
was going to take them to a rabbit birthday party over in 
the meadow. They had come to school in their best 

clothes ready to start. 

Jake Squirrel had been wearing the dunce’s cap off and on all 
day. He seemed determined to misbehave. 

It began just after noon with the spelling lesson. Miss Phoebe 
was using nuts to teach with that day. She asked her pupils to 
spell the names of the different nuts. Jake spelled hazelnut with 
two z’s, chestnut with one t and acorn with a k. For that he had to 
put on the dunce’s cap and sit on the high stool. The tall, peaked 
cap looked very queer with his fine velvet suit. 

Instead of being ashamed he sat there and tried to make little 
Tad and Pudgy laugh. 

“I’ve got party in my bones,” he said to himself. 

While his teacher had her back turned he hopped down, grabbed 
four of the nuts and carried them over where he was sitting. He 
put them on the floor and then hopped up on the stool again. 

When Nimble had washed the blackboard for the grammar 
lesson Miss Phoebe wrote, “Teeth crack —” and then asked the 
class how the sentence should be finished. 

Jake caught Tad’s eye and pointed downward. 

“Nuts!” cried Tad before he stopped to think. 

“Right, Tad!’ said Miss Phoebe, well pleased with his quickness. 

Jake misbehaved all the rest of the afternoon; he was no sooner 
allowed to get down from the stool than he had to be sent back. 
He behaved worst of all during the arithmetic lesson. 

When. Miss Phoebe wrote a sum in arithmetic he peered round 
his shoulder and worked it in a flash, for he was good at. figures. 
“‘What’s the answer?” Miss Phoebe asked the other pupils. 

Jake wagged his head at Tad and held up nine fingers. 

“Nine!” Tad cried, again speaking before he thought. 

Then Jake leaned down and sent a nut 
rolling straight. toward fat little Pudgy. She 
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THE CHILDREN'S PAGE 


over a bottle of ink. And then when he tried 
to pick up the bottle from the floor he lost his 
pet and almost fell off the seat. 

Dot caught him by the tail of his shirt, but 
it was too late; an instant later he was on the 
floor, and his whole blouse was covered with 
ink 


Miss Phoebe and the class were shocked. 
Good. little Patty went running to look for a 
eloth. Only Jake said nothing; he simply sat 
and: blinked under his tall cap. 

Miss Phoebe had a kind heart. “You didn’t 
mean to, did you, Tad?” she asked as she 
serubbed him. 

“No’m,” said Tad soberly. Then he added, 
“But please, Miss Phoebe,—all those right 
answers. I—I didn’t really know them, you 
see.’ 

He would not say any more than that. 

Miss Phoebe was much puzzled. “I don’t 
know what you mean, Tad,” she said. “Well, 
anyway, you are too mussed up now to go to 
the rabbit party.” : 

A sigh went round the room; all the squir- 
rels were staring. To think of miss- 
ing the rabbit party! 

All at once Jake spoke up 
squeakily from his high stool. 

“Please, Miss Phoebe, will you 
let Tad put on my clothes aad go 
to the party?” 

Everybody looked at Jake. 
“That’s very good of you, Jake,” 
she said. ““‘What do you think of 
that, Tad?” 

Tad gazed wistfully at Jake’s 
handsome velvet suit; then he 
glaneed at his own spattered 
blouse, but he would not speak 
one word about it. 

The teacher praised Jake for 
his generosity. “You can get 
down from the stool now,” she 

said kindly. “It’s nearly time to 
start.” 

But Jake’s head sank on his chest. 

“Bless me, what is the matter 
with the children!” Miss Phoebe 
cried. 

“Please, ma’am, I can’t go to that 
party,” Jake said. And then he 
squeaked out the whole story. 

When he had finished the teacher 
looked grave. “I don’t know what 
to do,” she said. “Jake and Tad 
have both done wrong, but they 
have both confessed and are sorry. 
Children, what shall I do?” 4 

The other children begged that the culprits 
should be let off that time. 

“Rabbit parties don’t come often, you 
know,” said Nimble. 

“And there’s going to be a cake with 
candles!” Pudgy piped up. “Ever so many of 
them—all in different colors.”’ 

“As to Tad’s clothes,” said wise little Patty, 
“T’ve thought of a plan. Jake is wearing a 
pretty blouse under his jacket—why can’t he 
lend it to Tad?” 

So that is the way that Jake and Tad went 
to the party,—at four o’clock that bright 
afternoon in October,—Tad wearing Jake’s 
blouse, and Jake with his coat pinned across 
his chest so that no one would know the blouse 
was missing. They were both very sober-faced 
when they set out. 

As they walked solemnly along behind the 
other children, who were frisking and leap- 
ing, Jake said, “I think I was a dunce, sure 
enough.” 

“So. you were,” said Tad, ‘and so was I. 
Let’s not: be dunces any more.” 





squealed when it struck her foot. 

Miss Phoebe looked quickly round, but she 
could not make out what led caused the dis- 
turbance; so she went on writing another 
question. 

“When it was time to answer that question 
Jake jabbed his finger three times toward the 
nuts on the floor, and Tad, who was watching 
him, shouted ‘“Three!’”’ and then hung his 
head. 

Nimble and Patty and Dot wondered what 
made Tad so unusually quick, and Miss 
Phoebe beamed at him. 

But Tad felt very much ashamed of him- 
self, and when the next: question was written 
he took care not to look at. Jake. 

To his joy he found that he could answer 
the question by hi . He gave a jump and 





shouted, ‘“Ten, ten, ten!?’ 
But he jumped so hard that he knocked 




















Dot caught him by the tail of his shirt 








THE SQUIRREL AND THE NUT 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


ON’T you walk into my parlor?” 
Said a Squirrel to a Nut. 
“You will find it far more cozy 
Than just lying in a rut; 

For it’s in a safe, warm hollow 
In the nicest sort of tree, 

And out there you may be frozen 
When the winter comes, you see.” 





But the Nut said to the Squirrel, 
“Thank you kindly, my dear. sir, 
But for me the safest parlor 
Is my own snug, thick- 


shelled burr. 
Then when Fack Frost 
comes to crack it 
Buried in my rut I'll lie 
Till I sprout to make a 
parlor 


For a Squirrel when. I’m 
high!” 
°° 


MAGIC CHANGES 


_ By Verna Grisier McCully 


These poppy seeds are 
smooth and round, 

The seeds of pinks are 
crinkled; ' 
But pinks grow smooth 

above the ground 
While poppies grow all 
wrinkled! 
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TWINS AT THE ZOO 
By Frances S. M. Franks 


ERE is a mother bear at our National Zoo who is just as 
careful to teach her children to do what is right as she would 
be if they were living in the wilderness and had to find their 

own honey with never a loaf of bread. 

This mother bear at the Zoo has a new pair of twins. When they 
were big enougho receive callers the children of Washington were 
invited to visit the baby bears. 

That is how it came about that a little girl named Maud and 
a little boy named Nelson were taken to the Zoo on a Sunday 
afternoon to sce mother bear and her family. 

That day the children were allowed to give peanuts to the 
bears, and Maud and Nelson tossed theirs between the bars and 
watched the other children do the same thing. 

Now it happened that one baby bear was selfish and the other 
was generous and polite. One would reach out his little paw and 
rake in all the peanuts that he could get for himself. The other 
little bear took only the peanuts that rolled so close to him that 
his brother couldn’t reach them. 

The children laughed at the selfish bear, but they liked the other 
one better. For a few minutes mother bear watched without doing 
anything, but it was soon plain to the children 
that she loved the selfish, greedy little bear just 
as much as she loved the polite, dainty little 
fellow; but she couldn’t let him be spoiled. 

When she thought the right time had come 
mother bear cuffed the selfish baby hard. He 
didn’t ery when he was cuffed, but when mother 
bear my passing the peanuts over to his 
brother he stood on his hind legs, dropped his 
front paws and cried “Uh-uh-uh-uh!’’—like 
that; You should hear little Maud tell how the 
baby bear cried. 

As long as Maud and Nelson were allowed 
to stay at the Zoo that afternoon they saw 
that performance over and over until they had 
to leave; their mother said, “Come.” As they 
walked away, they looked over their shoulders, 
and the old mother bear winked at them. It may 
be that she was glad to notice: that when the 
mother of a boy and girl said, “Come,” they 
went, even if they did go away crying softly, for 
fun, ‘“Uh-uh-uh, we don’t want to go!” 
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Bo S ! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new pair 
y: of steel —, tongs? Lakeview Offers: Fa- 
mous “Confiscated” set of Bulgaria (the stamps that nearly 
rted a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) face value 
ever sey million dollars; perforation gauge; small album; 
Ket 100 different from Argentine, British Guiana, 
undiland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., etc..— and last 
= net least, a dandy ‘pair of stamp tongs! The entire big 
only 15c to approval applicant 3! 
fai eview Stamp Co. 338 bia St., Toledo, Ohio 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2 scarce triangle be etamnens: small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; ets: 250 hi perforation gauge; 5 large 
French Colonials; 2 specia! Geltvorien: Airmail set; red cross 
set; Fantastic Fenway end ae a different includ- 
ing Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hi Bosnia, Crete, 
€ongos, ete. This wonderful outfit and Mé-page price list, 
only 12c to new seprovel applicants. 
FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
BOYS ! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from the 
Trish Republic! ele offer this month only to 
approval applicants: Packet 0: f 100 different from Cape of 
Good Hope. arino, Flume (triangle), Travancore, 
Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), etc., etc., also 
of Ireland, Perforation gauge and mm. Seale, 
inges — all for eight cents! Supply 
limited, order at o' 


AUL REVERE STAMP COMPANY 

WATERTOWN MASSACHUSETTS 

BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
Contains stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 

thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 
are Travancore, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Uganda, 
PA ng an Coast, Fed ‘Mal jay States, Africa, ‘Abys- 
sinia, Congo, ete., ete.!! This wonderful packet 
abe P 105 ail diff. (mostly unused) for only 8c to 
approval applicants! Mystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, N.Y. 


200 different stamps, 10c; 60 different 
United States Stamps, 12c. With each 
order we give free our price list of sets, 
packets, albums, etc., and our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How 
to make a collection properly. ee 
QUEEN CITY STAMP COMPANY 
Room 38 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


We want to C-U-B-A customer for famous Park City 
Approvals. The above fine unused set, 9 different 
eat. almost $2.00, small album, 250 hinges, triangle 
stamp (total value over $1.00 net) all for 12c to appli- 
eants. Park Stamp Co., Dept. 30, 1027 Housatonic 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





























Book Bargains 


The following books 
will be supplied at 
special prices for a 
limited time. They 
are cloth bound and 
illustrated. Consider- 
ing present values, 
the books are decided 
bargains, and offer an 
opportunity to secure 
the best stories by writers of reputation 
at a large saving. They will be sent by 
parcel post at the prices stated. 











Regular Our 

Price Price 

SISTER SUE. - $2.00 $.75 
By Eleanor H. Porter 

MARY MARIE... 2.00 .75 
By Eleanor H. Porter 

THE FLAMING FOREST 2.00 .75 


By James Oliver Curwood 


THAT YEAR AT LINCOLN HIGH 1.50 .75 
By Joseph Gollomb 

THE YOUNG MOOSE HUNTERS 1.60 .75 
By C. A. Stephens 

MAIN STREET. . . . 85 .60 
By Sinclair Lewis 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S LET- 

TERS TO HIS CHILDREN 1.00 .65 











RRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Auenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Keep the Scalp 
Clean and Healthy 
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R'For ASTHMA 
80-PAGE BOOK sent FREE to any Fn tay 4 
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¢ STAMPS TO STICK ° 


THE initials U. S. 8. R. interest stamp col- 
lectors because they stand for the Russia of 
today—the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
—and because under chapter one of the Rus- 
sian constitution a single department now 
directs the postal services of the various 
political and governmental territories that 
formerly issued postage stamps. Stamps are no 
longer issued in Ukrainia, in Georgia, Azerbai- 
jan, Armenia and White Russia, which before 
the Union was organized issued postal adhe- 
sives in profusion. Those adhesives are now 
obsolete; the postage stamps of the greater 
Russia are used to mail letters everywhere 
within the soviet domain. 

Perhaps no situation has been more confusing 
to the ordinary collector than the situation in 
Russia. A Blue Book issued recently by the 
British Foreign Office in London contains 
information that will interest the collector who 
has tried—usually without success—to keep 
track of the hundreds of new stamps that dur- 
ing the past few years have been issued in 
Russia. From it we take these facts: 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics was 
formally established in July, 1923, and com- 
prises the following republics that until then 
were independent governments: 

1. The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic. This embraces (a) Great Russia, 
including many provinees of European Russia, 
three provinces of the northern Caucasus, the 
greater part of Siberia and the Far East; and 
(b) Bashkir, Tartar, Kirghiz, Dagestan, Gorski, 
Turkestan, ‘Crimea, Yakutsk and Karelia. 

2. The Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
which embraces the former Kharkov, Poltava, 
Kiev, Podolia, Kherson and Taurida provinces, 
except Crimea, parts of the Volhynian and 
Chernigov provinces and part of the Don district 
of what used to be the territory of the Don 
Cossacks. 

3. The White Russian Socialist Soviet Re- 
public, comprising the six eastern districts of 
the former Minsk province. The independence 
of White Russia was recognized by Moscow in 
February, 1919. 

4.The Transcaucasian. Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic. This Republic consisted of two 
parts: (a) the Azerbaijan Socialist Soviet 
Republic, the independence of which was 
recognized by Moscow in September, 1920, 
and whieh includes the Baku province, a large 
part of the Elizavetpol province, the Zakatalski 
area, the southern part of the Karayaz steppe 
of the Tiflis district and the then-autonomous 
Nakhichevan district of the province of 
Erivan; (b) the Georgian Socialist Soviet 
Republic, recognized by Moscow in August, 


1920, which includes the greater part of the - 


former provinces of Tiflis and Kutais, the 
autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of 
Abkhasia, the autonomous Socialistic Soviet 
Republic of Ajara and the autonomous region 
of Jugo-Osetie; and (c) the Armenian Socialist 
Soviet Republic, which includes portions of the 
Erivan, Alexandropol and Elizavetpol prov- 
inces. 

In addition to the foregoing four republics 
there are two that, although nominally inde- 
pendent, are bound by treaty to the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. They are the Bok- 
hara People’s Soviet Republic, established in 
September, 1920, and the Khorezm Socialist 
Soviet Republic. 

Some of the foregoing names are more 
familiar to the stamp collector than they are 
to persons not interested in stamps. That is 
because so many postal adhesives, both 
authorized and unauthorized, have since the 
fall of the empire emanated from those various 
regions, districts, provinces and towns that 
many collectors had begun to look askance at 
all Russian stamps. Uniting them all under the 
government of Moscow has in the opinion of 
philatelic authorities prevented the printing of 
perhaps thousands of new stamps that other- 
wise would surely have appeared. For that 
favor the collecting world is indebted to the 
soviet régime. 

eS 


OTHER initials familiar to stamp lovers are 
U. P. U., which signify Universal Postal 
Union. The eighth Congress of the U. P. U. was 


| opened at Stockholm, Sweden, on July 4, and 


in commemoration of the event Sweden issued 
a special series of fifteen stamps in the following 
denominations and colors: 5 6re, red-brown, 
10 dre, green; 15 Gre, violet; 20 dre, red; 25 dre, 
orange; 30 Gre, ultramarine; 35 ére, black; 
40 ére, olive; 45 dre, brown; 50 ére, gray; 60 
ére, maroon; 80 Gre, blue-green; 1 krona, 
green; 2 kronor, red; and 5 kronor, ultramarine. 

The krona values bear a profile of King 
Gustav. The design of the 6re denominations 
is uniform—spires and towers in outline 
against a solid background of color. The build- 
ings shown include the Riddarholm Church 
and the Congress Hall. The triple crowns of 
Sweden appear on the stamps together with the 





date, 1924, and the inscription “VIIIe Varld- 
post Kongress Stockholm” in capital letters. 
The stamps are large and are oblong in shape. 

The Universal Postal Union was organized in 
1874, and Switzerland, it is reported, will issue 
in October a special semicentenary series. 
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COLLECTORS in this country often have to 
wait many months before stamps issued in 
certain foreign lands arrive in America. A case 
in point is a 10-para, chocolate, adhesive 
printed in Afghanistan in 1923. Copies of it 
have only recently reached this country, but 
the stamp is one worthy of note because it was 
issued to commemorate the reign of Ameer 
Amanullah. The inscription at the top means 
“Postage for the Land Bestowed by God”’; the 
inscription at the foot means “6th Year of the 
Reign of Perseverance.” The design shows a fez, 
with a plume, crossed swords and a wreath. 
The stamp is reported to have been on sale in 
Afghanistan for only one day, and so is not likely 
to be common. 
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REECE has issued a new charity stamp, 
10 lepta, blue, red and yellow; the design 
shows at the left a woman with a child in her 
arms and at the right a soldier with one arm in 
a sling, and a red cross encircled by a laurel 
wreath forms the background. The stamp was 
printed in Corfu. Only a small supply was made 
available to the public. 


o 


WING to a reduction in the mail rates in 

the Australian Commonwealth the postal 
administration there has entirely rearranged 
the colors of the stamps of the current design, 
as follows: 1 penny, green; 1} pence, scarlet; 
2 pence, red-brown; 3 pence, ultramarine; + 
pence, olive-bistre; 4} pence, violet; 2 2 shillings, 
violet-brown; and 1 pound, gray. The unused 
stamps in the earlier colors are being returned 
by the postmasters and destroyed by the 
government. 

so] 


;- Jugo-Slavia the word ‘‘Kraljevstvo,’ which 
appears on the stamps of 1921, means “king- 
dom.” But there is a more modern word, 
“Kraljvina,” that also means “‘kingdom.” On a 
series of stamps that Jugo-Slavia has just 
issued appears the second of the two words, 
set in Cyrillic characters at the top and in 
Roman letters at the foot. The set comprises 
ten denominations that bear each a portrait of 
King Alexander—within an oval medallion on 
the six lowest values and within a square panel 
on the others. Values and colors are 20 paras, 
black; 50 paras, brown; 1 dinar, red; 2 dinars, 
dark green; 3 dinars, ‘ultramarine; 5 dinars, 
light brown; 10 dinars, violet; 15 dinars, sage- 
green; 20 dinars, orange; and 30 dinars, light 
green. Since the government ordered 235,000,- 
000 stamps printed, covering all ten denomina- 
tions, it is not likely that they will be hard for 
collectors to get. 


o 


Vans French colonies recently found 
that they had in stock surplus quantities of 
2-frane and 5-franc denominations for which it 
seemed probable there would be little demand. 
Accordingly these ‘leftovers’ have each been 
surcharged with a new value, ‘‘25c.,”” and thus 
are provided for collectors thirty-one new 
varieties of starnps. This deluge of overprints 
comes from the Cameroons, Dahomey, Guade- 
loupe, French Guiana, French Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Madagascar, Martinique, Mauritania, 
New Caledonia, Niger Coast Protectorate, 
Oceanica, Reunion, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
Senegal, Somali Coast, Togo, Upper Volta and 
Wallis and Futuna Islands. 


oS 


(CCont&s of the stamps of the earliest issues 
of Japan in perfect condition are now 
difficult. to obtain because the paper on which 
they were printed was of a poor quality. The 
collector who examines these specimens for the 
first time may wonder why such poor paper 
should have been used. The answer is to be 
found in a history of Japanese stamps, which 
is appearing in a Japanese stamp magazine. 
The author is Shotaro Hibata, who was formerly 
in the Japanese post-office department, and 
who has helped to design Japanese stamps 
since 1888. 

Weak paper was used purposely to prevent 
people from using the stamps a second time. 
At first either watoshi paper, a fabric of 
Chinese origin, or a woven paper was used. 
Both of them, weak as they are, were too 
strong for official taste; consequently when the 
second issue appeared a year later, in 1872, an 

even more fragile white Chinese paper was em- 
ployed. It served its purpose. 
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THE MOST No TWO STAMPS ALIKE IN 
FOR YOUR MONEY. ANY SET. = GOOD COPIES. 
50 Asia 15, 50 Africa 17¢, 100 Austria 10e, 200 same 45¢ 
7 Barbados 126, 10. “Bosnia 10c, 18 


araguay 20¢c, 1: 
land 15c, 50 Portugal 25c, 10 Nyassa 
Newfoundland 10c,’ 50 Port. “Col’s. 20c, 10 Reunion 18¢, 
= . 9c, 20 Russia 9e, 20 Salvador l4c, 7 Siam 

30 Spain 9c, 50 same 18c, 30 Sweden 9c, 25 Hg? 

lana 9e, 10 Tunis 30 Turkey 12c, 5 Ubang _9C,. 
Venezuela 9c. 100 U.S. 20c. Following Big © 
Guaranteed to Satisfy,or your money back. $. i afferent 
24c, 500 different 35c, 1000 different $1.25, — — 
$5.60. by ty 3e Retro _ MARKS soem r Mo = 

er. e bu AM COMPAN 
(DEPT. Y) TORONTO, TCANAD: 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


a by wee 9 
arge $1. . §., ete., All 0 ] 
to introduce approvals n y Cc 
FENNELE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
BOYS 55N pe eral = 8c OFFER! 7 German 
h (prewar) + over 40 million 














; 1 perf. gauge . 
vest et stock book in which to keep your a meee The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to gop icants for my 
famous axe SERVICE ——. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 608 anan St., Gary, Ind. 


100 "SS" FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


a STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 2 Milwaukee, Wis. 


——— of 50 different, stunning stamps, 

ine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 

fines ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 

Ui ete (cannibal land!) Gold'Coast, Persia—aU ior six cents 
to nae tor Tip-Top approvals! 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO. PALMER LAKE, COLO. 














TWO SETS NYASSA 


ALSO 20 Diff. British Colonies, Barbados and Jamaica 
pictorials and a packet of —~ for only 8e with 
a request for my 1, 2, 3c te -poprevale. None better. 


4821 Frankford Ave. Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


BOYS! FREE! FA PACKAGE OF HINGES; : perforation 


uge, ruler, mm 
U. 8. stamp; triangle stamp: nice set Newfoundland Cari- 
bous—all nae Sppeoval apphesonts ig 4c to cover mailing. 
B. ELM 39 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1,000 VARIETIES 


Until December 1, 1924 we offer 1,000 varieties stamps all 
— = © $1 postpal 1,000 hinges free with the a ’ 
AMP ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
200 all different from numerous for- 
eign —— mony unused. Catal 
value $4.00. TAL to ae 
Fi only EIG GHT CEN in a, the | classy pack et. 
YERS & CO., 915 Florida St., Ca lif. 
100 2 eu anes from 50 Fy countries 25c, 
fore ign 50¢, 1000 diff. $1.50, 100 Bavaria 
50c, 100 00 Greece ‘950, 25 Crete 75c, a War loc. peewee 
at le ssues in sets, etc. Reference on Boost 
RUEGER ‘STAMP COMPANY DAYTON, OHIO 
STAMP SPECIAL to applicants for net approval 
sheets, 25 choice stamps ~~ 
ent 15c. aim ert of hinges and list of specials free 


with order. . MOLLINEAUX, » N. J. 
Furniture City Stamp Co. 
FREE applicants for my 1, 2, and 3c approvals, and 

HARLES W. 
Big Bargain Offer >} 51 ty foreign stamps, small 
RLTON STAMP CO., Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo. 



































100 all aa aamee FREE to approval applicants. 
This is a chance you can’t afford to miss. 
580 Cody Ave., S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
30 Diff. Neurope, German Air Mail set, to 
also my 50% discount. SCHMIDT, 3227 
Benner Street, Wissinoming. Philadelphia, Pa. 
um, hinges, price list, all for 
only ee to introduce A. —_ approvals. Write t today. 





ON 4 APPROVAL. Portuguese Colonials “aes each and 
— World sapere sheets, 4c to 
J. L. NE IT 


St., }—_ N. Y¥. 
90% PISS? a Packet. 200 Different. 
70 je ag $10.00. 
ROLLIN HUGGINS, (S.T.P.A.) 


Price $1.00. 
Knoxville, Il. 


Zvensms Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 














stein Stamps, Menagerie Collection, Album. only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO.. 3974 Arsenal 8t., St. Louis. Mo. 


70% DISCOUNT Sams *— C approval at 70% 70% 


Reference required. J. Emory Sesetl ent AB, Hanover, a7 


Ten 2 e showy stamps Free. Pos’ 2c. In order to 
introduce our fine List of Sets an "50% Avorevale. 
Payn Stamp Co., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


STAMPS FREE 100 different for 2c postage. 30 Soci 




















stamps, l0c; 10 different foreign coins, 

lic. Lists Pree. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 
ALL FOR a Diff. Stamps, 2 Malay Tiger Stamps, Big 
5c Lists, Ete., to all ee ee our approvals. 
FOYE STAMP CO. Detroit, Mich. 

DANZIG STAMPS FREE £i225¢;stampe rom 
State of Danzig, 2 cts. 


postage. MIDLAND Stamp Co., Station E4, Toronto. Can. 
SUMMER SPECIAL PACKET: i Sta mpa, 11 different 
19c. Areal bargain. A. C. DOUG y, Ont. 


10 Jamaica FREE with 9-1904 Montenegro at 10c and 60% 
discount approvals on uest. Referei Xtra. 
MARYLAND STAMP Co., N. Charles § St. Baltimore, Ma. 


STAMPS 50 good clean stamps for 10c. Mostly 























Foreign. | MARIAM-MARSTON STAMP 
Co., 27 Allen St., G field, Mass. 
COINS For Sale. California gold 8% size, 27c; $34 
size, 53c. Large Cent and 50 


page catalog. 0c, 
N. SHULTZ, ener SPRINGS, RADO 


STAMPS. 105 China, pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULL AR & CO., Sta. AS: Boston 


1 000 U.S. and reeess Stamps, 
PHIL. LUNDSTED Cape Pottage, Maine. 


FIRST STAMP ISSUED— GREAT BRITAIN 1840 1d. black 
—$1.20. R. H. A. GREEN, 821 Main St.. Evanston, Ill. 
“BE eer eS a ”. Penny Approvals in books against 

J. R. Schmitt, 417 Reinhard Ave., Columb a} 




















PS 100 Foreign al! diff. Free. Postage 2c. 

aL eur List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, ‘Oho 
108 Tchad, Congo, etc. Album CT ae ® 4c to approval 
HILL, Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
2000 Diff. Stamps, $5.25. 1000, $1.35. 500, 35c. 300, 25c. 
200, 15¢. Hinges 1000, 10c. Michel, 3353 Calumet, Chicago 
diff. British Colonies for 10c and request = my le 

approvals. F. L. THRASHER, Macedon, ae 


ST. AMPS 20 Varieties unused free. 


Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Fred 
FREE 25 Fine Unused Stamps, album, bargain list, etc. Send 
for our one cent approvals. Emerson Shop, Elkhart, Ind. 
SUPERB Newfoundland stamps sent on approval. 
Rev. E. A. Butler, St. Georges, Newfoundlan 
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A SONG OF AUTUMN 


By Eunice Mitchell Lehmer 





I used to tread a path of gold 

With riches in my hand, 
For I had all that youth could hold. 
With dazzled eyes I saw expand 
Before me Camelot of old. 


My hopes were nested meadow larks, 
And as I passed along 

I sang as one who gayly marks 

The welcome milestones with a song 

And for a friendly echo harks. 


But now I walk on silver ways, 
My rosy treasures gone; 

I am content with quiet days. 

No longer eager for the dawn, 

Still forward let me turn my gaze. 


What matter if I carry scars, 
And if my step be slow? 
Are there not still above the stars, 
And children’s shining eyes below, 
And gallant youth that laughs at bars? 


I sing of countless springs to be, 
Of showers yet to fall, 
Of harvests I shall never see; 
Thank God no life can hold them all 
Till life is made eternity: 


6° 


THE THING THAT GRIPS US 
W ane visiting Dundee, Scotland, an 


American who heard much of 

Robert Murray McCheyne, one of the 
“saints of Scotland,’’ was anxious to find some- 
one who could give him some personal reminis- 
cences of the great preacher. For that purpose 
he went to see an old man. 

“Can you tell me some of the texts of Mc- 
Cheyne’s great sermons?’’ he asked. 

“I don’t remember them,”’ said the old man, 
shaking his head. 

“Then can you tell me some of the striking 
sentences. he uttered or some of his best 
sayings?” 

“I’ve forgotten them entirely,’ was the 
reply. ; 

The American was greatly disappointed. 
“Well,” he said, almost in despair, ‘don’t you 
remember anything about him at all?” 

“Ah,” replied the old man, brightening, 
“that is a different question. One day when I[ 
was a laddie playing by the roadside Robert 
Murray McCheyne came along and, laying his 
hand upon my head, said: ‘Jamie, I’ve been to 
see your poor sick sister. I’m always glad to see 
her and help her as I can.’ Then he paused and 
after looking a bit into my eyes added: ‘And, 
Jamie, I’m very much concerned about your 
own soul.’ I have forgotten his texts and grand 
sermons, sir, but I can still feel the tremble of 
his hand and see the tear in his eye.” 

Ané so it is with Jesus and our own souls; it 
is his personal concern in our salvation that 
grips us. The world is full of great mottoes and 
fine sayings, and there are none better than 
those that Jesus himself has given to us. We 
may forget his words of truth and his noble 
philosophy of life; we may fail to grasp the 
breadth, depth and perfect beauty of his spirit- 
ual kingdom, but, having once come in contact 
with Him and his Gospel, we can never escape 
his interest in our personal salvation. We are 
ever fascinated by Him whose heart yearns for 
the return of the prodigal, who left all to find 
the lone lost sheep, and who died on the cross to 
prove his love for us. Since Jesus has looked up- 
on us and awakened our souls to his concerr. and 
love, we are not the same; we never can be. 
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THE OPENING DOOR 
( , OD’S denials are always God's opportuni- 

ties.”’ 

Helen Willis lifted startled eyes as the 
minister pronounced the words. Always! Oh, it 
couldn't be! Sometimes God's denials were pris- 
ons that lifted great gray walls between you 
and your dreams! 

As if he had read her thoughts, the speaker 
began talking of various kinds of prisons,—ill 
health, lack of education, poverty,—and he told 
of people who had insisted on conquering in 
spite of them. 

As Helen went slowly out she had to acknowl- 
edge that there are few obstacles that a person 
cannot overcome if he really tries. And yet to 
have dreamed of social service and have trained 
for it, and then be forced to give it up and go 
down in the country to take care of a brother’s 
motherless children! 

“I'm going; of course I’m going,” she said to 
herself. “But I won’t stay there! I'll find some 
one to take my place in a few months.” 

There was no doubt that she was needed, and 
the children were dear, only there was nothing 
there to make a girl’s mind grow! Her mind was 
like—like Mrs. Lew Hopkins! It was Mrs. Lew 
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Hopkins herself coming up the path that fur- 
nished the simile. She was only thirty-three 
years old, but all light and sparkle and hope 
seemed to have died out of her. ‘ 

“I thought you might like a mess of peas, . 
she said drearily. ‘‘Lew always has the earliest 
ones. He seems to think it’s something to get 
peas a week ahead of anybody else. I don’t see 
what there is in it except that you have a week 
longer of shelling ’em. I dunno what there is in 
anything for a farmer’s wife. I expect I bother 
you running in, but you say different things— 
out of books, I suppose they are.’’ 

In a wave of shame Helen saw herself eager 
to bring happiness to women in cities when in 
the country there were women who needed her 
help still more. She leaned forward eagerly. 
“Why don’t we do something, Mrs. Hopkins, 
all of us? Why don’t we take one afternoon a 
week at least for study or play or thinking 
things out? Maybe we could find an old barn 
and fix it up for a clubhouse—build in a big 
chimney and paint chairs and tables? We could 
do it, all working together.” 

“Yes, but who'd take care of the children?” 

“Clancey Iverson. She loves them. She 
wanted to be a kindergartner, you know. We 
could pay her in butter or eggs or chickens if we 
hadn’t cash.” 

“But there’s putting up all summer long,” 
Mrs. Hopkins objected. 

“Well, why not exchange work, so as to keep 
one afternoon clear?” 

Mrs. Hopkins looked blank, but Helen 
laughed. Her eyes were eager. How blind she 
had been! 

ood 


JAP IN THE TREE TRUNK 


EARS ago in the days of new ground and 

clearings, writes a correspondent, when 

every farmer considered his farming as not 
up-to-date unless he had planted plenty of 
pumpkin seeds in the corn patch, there lived a 
boy named Jap who was regarded as anything 
except bright. One morning Jap’s father gave 
him a can of pumpkin seeds and told him to go 
to the corn patch and plant them. Jap was soon 
on his way in a jolly mood, for he was of a sunny 
disposition. 

At noon the mother went to the old plow- 
share hanging on a post and beat upon it with a 
piece of iron to call the workers to the noonday 
meal. The father came to the barn and after 
feeding his team went to the house to prepare 
for the meal. But Jap was nowhere to be seen— 
an unusual circumstance, for the boy liked to 


t. 

‘‘Well,”’ said the father, “we'll go on; it may 
be he had but little more to do, so he just stayed 
to finish it.” 

But when the meal was over Jap had not ap- 
peared. Becoming alarmed, his parents started 
a searching party to see what could have be- 
come of him. 

The party had searched for almost an hour 
when the father came upon the can of seeds 
sitting on a stump not far from an old snag 
about ten or fifteen feet high. At one time it had 
been a monarch of the forest, but wind and fire 
had taken the life from it, leaving the hollow 
trunk. A fence rail was leaning against it. 

Thinking he heard some one call, the father 
shouted for Jap, and from within the old snag 
came the boy’s voice in answer. The father 
brought a rope and a ladder from the barn, and 
soon Jap was free. 

“Now, my boy,” he said in a kindly voice, 
“what did you get down in that old snag for?” 

“Oh,” replied Jap, “I just got down in there 
to see if I could get out.” 


oe 


_ STRANGE FOREST MONSTERS 


HE lumberjack, plaid-shirted and hairy of 
face, illiterate often and a creature of brawn 
rather than of brain, nevertheless possesses 
an active and luxuriant imagination. Like all 
nomadic and primitively minded humanity he 
is a myth maker; he likes to people the forests in 
which he works with strange humorous beasts, 
whose peculiarities are a favorite subject of con- 
versation in bunk house or horse hovel. In the 
New York Tribune-Herald Mr. Talcott Powell 
describes some of those extraordinary creations. 
There is the splinter cat, which is supposed to 
live only where raccoons and wild bees abound, 
for those are all it eats. Its method of hunting is 
simple; it climbs a tree and catapults from the 
topmost branches against a neighboring tree, 
smashing it with its hard face. It keeps on splin- 
tering trees until it finally finds a hollow trunk 
that contains food. Working only at night or 
during heavy storms, it is seldom seen, but 
often when a crushing wind is blowing the lum- 
berjacks say that they can hear the trees snap- 
ping and crackling as the splinter cat goes its 
rounds. 
The hugag is a frightful-looking creature with 
a body like a buffalo, naked head and neck, cor- 
rugated ears, jointless legs that force it to re- 
main standing and a long upper lip that prevents 
it from grazing on anything except foliage as 
high as its head or higher. It is perfectly harm- 
less and spends its time going from place to 
place, stripping bark and leaves from trees. 
At night it cannot lie down, and so it leans 
against a tree to rest. The most successful hugag 
hunters notch the trunks so that they will fall 
when the animal leans its great weight against 
them. Once on the ground it is helpless. 
The tote-road shakamaw is another widely 
accepted beast. Its hind legs have the hoofs of a 





moose, and its forelegs the paws of a bear. 
Since it walks first on one set and then on the 
other, it baffled hunters for many years until 
some one finally saw it by accident. 

One of the most charming creatures in the 
woods is the wapaloosie, which lives entirely on 
fungi. It is scarcely larger than a good-sized 
sausage and has silky fur like a mole, long ears 
and a winsome, inquisitive little face. Its toes 
are equipped for climbing with nails that are 
like a woodpecker’s beak. A lumberjack in one 
of the camps of the Humptulips River, Wash- 
ington, is said to have shot one several years 
ago and made himself an attractive pair of mit- 
tens out of the hide. The only trouble was that 
as soon as he took hold of an axe handle the 
mittens climbed up the haft. He had to throw 
them away. When last seen they were moving 
rapidly across the brush heaps in a slashing. 

The billdad is a diminutive animal of north- 
western Maine. It is slightly smaller than a 
beaver and has kangaroolike hind legs and 
short front ones. Its tail is heavy and flat. The 
billdad’s method of fishing is to crouch on the 
grassy bank of a lake or a stream and when a 
trout rises to the surface jump in front of the 
unfortunate fish and bring its tail down with a 
resounding thump on the victim’s head, thus 
stunning it. 

Then there is the side-hill gouger, sometimes 
called the wampus, or side-winder, which fre- 
quents the hills of Maine and New Hampshire. 
This animal habitually walks round the hills in- 
stead of up and down them, and so its legs on 
the up-hill side are short, and those on the down- 
hill side are several inches longer. 

In the hemlock forests lives the squonk, a 
shy, nocturnal animal that dislikes to be seen 
because it has a warty, ill-fitting skin. It weeps 
constantly and can be followed everywhere it 
goes by the trail of tears it leaves. Those who 
have hunted it declare that the best time to 
catch it is on cold nights when the tears freeze. 
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THE CLEVER CHINESE 
W: are so accustomed to elaborate and 


highly perfected mechanical processes 

nowadays, that we do not realize what 
human intelligence and dexterity can accom- 
plish with the most primitive of appliances. 
The methods of mixing, smelting and casting 
iron in China a thousand years ago were exceed- 
ingly crude according to modern ideas; indeed, 
the native processes today after two centuries 





of experience are surprisingly primitive in com- 
parison with Western methods. 

But the accompanying picture, which repre- 
sents an ancient piece of iron casting discovered 
by a party of European travelers in the interior 
of China, shows strikingly what interesting 
effects the old metallurgists and workers in 
metal could achieve. The casting is at least as 
old as the Sung dynasty, which ruled in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, Aa. p., and it prob- 
ably represents a Chinese god. Any modern 
worker in iron would have reason to be well 
satisfied with so massive and technically inter- 
esting a piece of work. 
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HENRY JAMES’S CURE FOR 
LUMBAGO 


N the summer of 1900—so we learn from Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott’s recent reminiscences— 
she wrote from Rome to her mother, Julia 

Ward Howe, as follows: 

It was lumbago. How did you hear about it? 
Who do you suppose cured me? Henry: James. 
He came to lunch one day early in July. I man- 
aged to struggle into an armchair and sit at 
table. Before he left he told me he had suffered 
much from this devil, and that he had found 
the only .cure for it, “perspiration!” only he 
didn’t use that vulgar word of course; this is 
what he did say: 
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“Believe me, dear lady, there is but one cure 
for lumbago—transpiration, transpiration. Only 
transpire freely enough and it disappears, but, 
alas! it is a malady that returns.” 

After he had left with J. I managed to crawl 
up to the terrace at four o’clock of a broiling 
July afternoon, found an old broom and while 
the heat was positively grilling swept the ter- 
race from end to end. I got into a perfect bath 
of “‘transpiration,’’ rolled into bed, where I grad- 
ually cooled off, slept like a top and awoke next 
day cured. 
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A FOX’S FAMILY PROBLEM 


OOR Mrs. Fox had a hard problem on her 

paws. She had seven children, four boys 

and three girls, and when feeding time 
came the boys—being boys—always took the 
lion’s share. Mrs. Fox saw her little girls daily 
growing thinner. What should she do? In Wild 
Life in Devon Mr. Douglas Gordon, who for 
some days had been watching the family be- 
neath the fir trees, thus describes how she solved 
her problem. 

When next I saw the foxes I discovered that 
the family had diminished in numbers. It took 
me some little time to make sure of it, but at 
last I became convinced beyond a doubt that 
only three remained, and the curious thing was 
that the remaining three were certainly the 
weaker cubs, for whom I had been apprehensive. 
They appeared to appreciate the change; their 
little bodies were rounded out with the now 
abundant food that’ the mother brought them. 
But I was vexed and a good deal puzzled to ac- 
count for the loss of the others; I feared foul 
play somewhere, but could trace it home to no 
one. 

When questioned, the gamekeeper could 
throw no light on the matter or offer any prob- 
able explanation. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, however, he told me of another litter that 
he had discovered in a certain gorge, a famous 
breeding place a mile or two away. 

I at once set myself to study the newcomers. 
But for some time I got only fleeting glimpses 
of the cubs as they played amongst the brush- 
wood. One afternoon, however, while lying in 
wait in my chosen lookout I noticed an old fox 
coming up the gorge, carrying what looked like 
a young crow. Now was my chance. I focussed 
my glass on the fox, started, looked again and 
then set the glass down in astonishment. It was 
the same old vixen! Her unusual marking 
branded her beyond all possibility of mistake, 
and it was with something more than interest 
that I now watched her movements. 

In a little open space not far from the earth 
she stopped and undoubtedly called, for the 
next moment the cubs came tumbling out and 
fell upon the bird. The mother sat and watched 
them as they tugged and tussled. So did I, and 


‘I counted them again and again to be: sure. 


Four beautiful cubs were there, somewhat 
larger than when I had last seen them, but un- 
doubtedly the very four that had disappeared 
from the earth under the fir trees two or three 
weeks before. The mother had solved her prob- 
lem in the most practical way. 
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THERE’S MONEY IN OIL— 
EVEN CASTOR OIL 


LEANOR, who is six years old, had for 
the sum of ten cents consented to take the 
despised medicine prescribed during a 

slight illness. A few days later her brother 
asked her to help pick up corncobs. She was 
reluctant, but when he offered her a cent a 
basket she went gleefully to work. 

It was slow work, however; she found that 
the basket held a prodigious number of cobs. 
With growing indignation she persevered until 
the basket was piled high. Then she stood 
erect with wrathful countenance. 

“T'll not pick up another cob, Fred Allen!” 
she said crisply. “I just want you to know I 
can make more money taking castor oil!’’ 
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CLITA IAD 


JAMES: A SIMPLE SOUL 


OME of the amusing sense and nonserse 

with which the English writer Mr. Jerome 

K. Jerome has interlaced most of his writ- 

ings he has lateiy collected in a volume that he 

calls A Miscellany. In it we find again this 
delightful sketch of Jimmy, the stupid: 

Somebody or other always had his head 
bumped whenever the ferryboat arrived. It was 
a heavy and cumbersome craft, and Jimmy, 
the ferry boy, was not a good punter. He ad- 
mitted that frankly, which was creditable of 
him. But he made no attempt to improve him- 
self; that is where he was wrong. His method 
was to arrange the punt, before starting, in a 
line with the point towards which he wished 
to proceed and then to push hard without ever 
looking behind him until something suddenly 
stopped him. Sometimes it was the bank, 
sometimes another boat, occasionally a steamer 
and from six to a dozen times a day our riparian 
dwelling. That he never succeeded in staving 
the houseboat in speaks highly for the man who 
built her. 

One day he came down upon us with a 
tremendous crash. Amanda was walking along 
the passage at the moment, and the result was 
that she received a violent blow first on the left 
side of the head and then on the right. She was 
accustomed to accept one bump as a matter of 
course and to regard it as an intimation from 
the boy that he had come, but the double 
knock annoyed her; so much style was out of 
place in a mere ferry boy! Accordingly she 
went out to him in a state of high indigna- 
tion. 

“What do you think you are?” she cried, 
balancing accounts by boxing his ears first on 
one side and then on the other. ‘‘A torpedo! 
What are you doing here at all? What do you 
want?” 

“T don’t want nothin’,’’ explained the boy, 
rubbing his head. “I’ve brought a gent down.” 

“A gent?” said Amanda, looking round but 
seeing no one. ‘‘What gent?” 

“A stout gent in a straw ’at,’’ answered the 
boy, staring round him bewilderedly. 

“Well, where i is he?” asked Amanda. 

ba dunno,” replied the boy in an awed voice; 
“"é was a-standin’ there, at the other end of the 
punt.’ 

Just then a head appeared above the water, 
and a spent but infuriated swimmer struggled 
up between the houseboat and the bank. 

“Oh, there ’e is!” cried the boy delightedly, 
evidently much relieved at the satisfactory 
solution of the mystery; ‘‘’e must ha’ tumbled 
off the punt.” 

“You're quite right, my lad, that’s just what 
he did do, and there’s your fee for assisting 
him to do it.”” Saying which my dripping friend, 
who had now scrambled upon deck, leaned 
over and, following Amanda’s excellent ex- 
sa expressed his feelings upon the boy’s 
head. 

He was a willing lad, but his stupidity was 
supernatural. A comet appeared in the sky 
that year, and everybody w was talking about it. 
One day he said to me: “‘There’s a comet 
coming, ain’t there, sir?’’ He talked about it as 
if it were a circus! 

“Coming!”’ I answered. “It’s come. Haven’t 
you seen it?” 

“No, sir” 

“Oh, well, you have a look for it tonight. 
It’s worth seeing.” 

a | ees, sir, I should like to see it. It’s got a 
tail, ain’t it, sir?” 

“Yes, a very fine tail.’ 

“Yees, sir, they said it ’ad a tail. Where do 
you go to see it, sir?” 

“Go! You don’t want to go anywhere. 
You'll see it in your own garden at ten o'clock.” 

He thanked me and, tumbling over a sack 
of potatoes, plunged head foremost into his 
punt and departed. 

Next morning I asked him if he had seen 
the comet. 

“No, sir, I couldn’t see it anywhere.” 

“Did you look?” 

“Yees, sir. I looked a long time.” 

“How on earth did you manage to miss it 
then?” I exclaimed. ‘It was a clear enough 
night. Where did you look?” 

“Tn our garden, sir. Where you told me.” 

‘‘Whereabouts in the garden?” chimed in 
Amanda, who happened to be standing by. 
“Under the gooseberry bushes?” 

“*Yees—every where.” 

That is what he had done! He had taken 
on lantern and searched the garden 

or it. 

But the day he broke even his own record 
for foolishness came about three weeks later. 
MacShaughnassy was stay ing with us at the 
time, and on Friday evening he mixed us a salad 
according to a receipt given him by his aunt. 
On Saturday morning everybody was very ill of 
course. Everybody always is very ill after 
partaking of any dish prepared by MacShaugh- 
nassy. Some people attempt to explain the 
fact by talking glibly of ‘cause and effect.”” 
MacShaughnassy maintains that it is simple 
coincidence. 

The moment Jimmy arrived I seized hold of 
him. “Jimmy,” I said, ‘you must rush off 
to the chemist’s immediately. Don’t stop for 
anything. Tell him to give you something for 
colic—the result of vegetable poisoning. It 
must be something very strong and enough for 
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four. Don’t forget, something to counteract 
the effects of vegetable poisoning. Hurry up, 
or it may be too late!” 

My excitement communicated itself to the 
boy. He tumbled back into his punt and pushed 
off vigorously. I watched him land and dis- 
appear in the direction of the village. 

Half an hour passed, but Jimmy did not 
return. No one felt sufficiently energetic to go 
after him. We had only just strength enough 
to sit still and feebly abuse him. At the end 
of an hour and a half we were glad he had not 
returned when he ought to have and were only 
curious about what had become of him. 

In the evening, strolling through the village, 
we saw him sitting by the open door of his 
mother’s cottage with a shawl wrapped round 
him. He was looking worn and ill. 

“Why, Jimmy,” I said, “‘what’s the matter? 
Why didn’t you come back this morning?” 

“T couldn’t, sir,”’ Jimmy answ ered, * ‘I was so 
queer. Mother made me go to bed.’ 

“You seemed all right in the morning,” I 
said; ‘“‘what’s made you queer?” 

“What Mr. Jones give me, sir; it upset me 
awful.” 

A light broke in upon me. “What did you 


say, Jimmy, when you got to Mr. Jones’s| 


shop?” I asked. 

“se told ‘im what you said, sir, that ’e was 
to give me something to counteract the effects 
of vegetable poisoning, and that it was to be 
very strong and enough for four.” 

““And what did he say?’ 

“°F said that was only your nonsense, sir, 
and that I'd better have enough for one to 
begin with; and then ’e asked me if I’d been 
eating green apples again.” 

“And you told him?” 

“Yees, sir, I told ’im I'd ’ad a few, and ’e 
said it served me right, and that ’e ’oped it 
would be a warning to me. And then ’e put 
something fizzy in.a glass and told me to drink 
1 


“And you drank it?” 

an ees, sir.’ 

“Tt never occurred to you, Jimmy, that there 
was nothing the matter with you, that you 
were never feeling better in your life, and that 
you did not require any medicine?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did one single scintilla of thought of any 
kind occur to you in connection with the mat- 
ter, Jimmy, from beginning to end?” 

“No, sir.” 


o 9 
A MILL-GIRL POET 


HE reading public has been recently | 
reminded that this year is the centenary of | 


the New England poet Lucy Larcom, who 
was born on March 5, 1824. Hers was a beauti- 
ful and poetic soul, which found its true ex- 
pression in daily living even more than in 
written poetry. 
Before she was twelve years old she became 
a child worker in the cotton mills at Lowell, and 
she remained a worker there for ten years. The 
mills were separated by wide, grassy open 
spaces, and violets and wild geraniums grew 
along the canals. The work of the young 


operatives was really not hard, just to change | 


the bobbins on the spinning frames every three 
quarters of an hour or so and to do other little 
tasks for fellow workers. When the children 
were not. actually working, which was nearly 
half the time, they frolicked round among the 
spinning frames, teasing the older girls, playing 
games or, with the overseer’s permission, 
exploring the other parts of the mill and watch- 
ing the other processes. When Lucy came home 
at night after ber first day’s work and the family 
began to pity her she laughed and said, ‘“‘Why, 
it is nothing but fun! It is just like play.” 

But of course the novelty wore off after a 
little while. She never liked machinery and 
found the ceaseless noise distressing. The 
working day began at five o’clock in summer, 
in winter at earliest daylight, and ended at 
half past seven in the evening. The children’s 
pay was a dollar a week. 

Young Lucy had always, for pleasure, writ- 
ten rhymes; and as she grew older she became 
an omnivorous reader. 

“At this time,” she relates in A New England 
Girlhood, “I had learned to do a spinner’s 
work, and I obtained permission to tend some 
frames that stood directly in front of the river 
windows; and the river and my thoughts 
flowed on together, the happiest of companions. 
The printed regulations forbade us to bring 
books; so I made my window seat into a small 
library of poetry, pasting its side over with 
newspaper clippings. We had only weekly pa- 
pers, and they had always a ‘poet’s corner.’ 

‘“‘Some of the girls could not believe that the 
Bible was meant to be counted among forbid- 
den books. We all thought that the Scriptures 
had a right to go wherever we went, and that, 
if we needed them anywhere, it was at our 
work. I evaded the law by carrying some 
leaves from a torn Testament in my pocket. 
The overseer, caring more for law than for 
Gospel, confiscated all he found. He had his 
desk full of Bibles. It sounded oddly to hear 
him say to the most religious girl in the room 
when he took her Bible away, ‘I did think you 
had more conscience than to bring that book 
here!’ ”’ 

Among those good, hard-working and hook- 
loving girls a little paper was started called the 
Lowell Offering, and to that paper Lucy Lar- 
com contributed her first published poems. 
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Are You Holding 
Your Boy Back? 


OMETIMES it’s hard for parents to 
realize that their boy is growing up. 
When your boy begins to take an interest 
in target shooting, and asks for a rifle of his 
don’t put him off. It’s simply the 

man in him asking for a chance to develop. 


Meet this problem as many thousands of 
other parents are doing, by giving him a 
Daisy Air Rifle and teaching him how to 
use it. Millions of American men, now 
grown, first learned how to handle a gun 
and shoot straight with the Daisy. At the 
same time, they learned lessons of charac- 
ter, manliness and self-reliance that proved 
of untold value in after life. 


Your boy wants a rifle of his own — see 
that he has a safe one—a Daisy Air 
Rifle. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


The most popular Daisy is the Pump Gun 
shown in the illustration — a 50-shot repeater 
for $5.00. Other Daisy models priced from 
$1.00 to $5.00. Ask your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer to show them to you; or any 
model sent direct from factory, if your dealer 
does not have it, on receipt of price. Descrip- 
tive circular free. 




















5,000 Years Ago— 


Only about 3 out of every 100 
people had decayed teeth. To- 
day the appalling ratio is 95 
out of every 100. Dental scien- 
tists say that the coarser foods 
of olden days gave the gums 
exercise. Now, with soft foods 
of modern diet, they recom- 
mend artificial massage with 
this small tooth brush, which 
can be used freely and com- 
fortably. 

Patents allowed in United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada. 
Numerous other patents pending. 
All rights will be fully protected. 


ee, Prices 
Adiult’s size, 50c; Youth’s 
size, 35c; Child’s size, 25c. 
Canadian Prices same 
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A special massage 
brush in the Pat- 
ented Dr. West’s 
design. to invigor- 
ate the gums. The 
bristles are super- 
quality, extra stiff, 
with ivory pyroxy- 
lin handle. Price 
50c. 


Ask your dealer 
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gethe Secret 
Revealed / 


When the Sphinx first smiled across the sands of Egypt 
oo teeth glistened in the mouths of those ancient 
pepe. Their gums were kept sound and strong by nat- 
massage afforded by the coarse foods they ate. 
Today—though modern diet makes decay more preva- 
lent—you, too, can have sound teeth and healthy gums. 
The secret is—twice-a-day brushing and gum massage 
with a tooth brush built small and scientifically shaped 
to fit your mouth. 
Dr.West’s tooth brush not only keeps your teeth clean— 
and polished, but stimulates gum tissues by proper "”A9 
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